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is a 
Choral Season 


and in choral music 


“The ARTHUR JORDAN SERIES is 


99 


undoubtedly leading the way .. . 


says Irving Lowens, noted commentator of “Musicology” 


NEWLY RELEASED FOR EASTER 


If God Be For Us (Easter Cantata)—SATB 
Christ Is Arisen (Folk Melody, 12th cent.— 
SATB peers 


FRANCK 
HASSLER 


ARCADELT 
AVSHALOMOV 


BACH, J. S. 


BERLIOZ 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BYRD 
COWELL 
GIBBONS 
HASSLER 

LE JEUNE 
MOZART 
OVALLE 
PALESTRINA 
RIEGGER 
SCHOENBERG 
SCHOENBERG 
SCHOENBERG 
SCHUMAN, W. 


SCHUMANN, R. 


SENFL 

SMIT 
STRAVINSKY 
VERDI 
VERDI 
WILBYE 





and 


Two Madrigals by Michelangelo—SATB................ 
How Long, Oh, Lord—Cantata for Alto Solo, 
SATB and Orchestra 
Piano Score (Choral Parts)... 


Cantata No. 118-—-SATB and Wind ‘icieaisbine 
SATB and Organ or Piano... 


Veni, Creator Spiritus—SSA Estate 

Six Folk Songs (First Series)—-SATB 

Four Folk Songs (Second Series) —SATB............. 

I Thought that Love Had Been a Boy—SSATB 

The Lily’s Lament—SSA and Piano ieee 

I Tremble Not at Noise of War—SSATB............... .28 the 

Fair Maid, Thy Loveliness—SATB...u.cccencnsnne 0d ARTHUR JORDAN 
Within Our Arbor Green in May—SATB bes 

Farmer’s Wife Lost Her Cat—SATB ee PERENNIALS 
Shango—SSAA or TTBB : es 

Missa Iste Confessor—SATB pes) Price 20¢ each 


Who Can Revoke—SATB and Piano............ ee Three Traditional Christmas Carols 
Two Comely Maidens—SATB...cccicicccncocecwrninunun 02 (Song of the Crib, Coventry Carol, 
Now May Has Come with Gladness—SATB. 20 Good King Wenceslas—arr, Zipper) 
To Her I Shall Be Faithful—SATBooccccccoo- 2 abel cc 
Pioneers—SSAATTBB oeccmnne ia O Thou Joyful Day (O Sanctissima— 
a) Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie, b) The Dream arr. Zipper) —SSATTB 

SATB Sasee Frog Went A-Courtin’ (Siegmeister )— 
A Sparkling Fountain Flowing—SAATTB SATB 
Carol—SSA : 
Four Russian Peasant ‘Sings S80A- 0 or TTBB.. oe (arr. Binder)—SATB and Piano 
Ave Maria—SATB . . 
Praises to the Virgin Mery--SSAA.. e a ee ee! 
Vis Mai So Swit SAT... ie : Ayn Charod 

. Ba-ah M’nucha 


. Lailah Feleh 


Four Palestinian Folk Songs 


Unless otherwise indicated the above compositions are to be sung a cappella 


Ek. B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION ¢ RCA BLDG., RADIO CITY ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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including the opera 


THES LITTLE SWEEP : 


AN ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


] BOOK BY BRIG erozen © 


d ROMOWOO MO MONO TO WO ORONO MO MOON nO 


SMALL CAST... ¢ocre 


"** 6 Children, ages 8-16 


SMALL ORCH... 6 Pieces (String Quartet, 


Piano, Percussion) 
and 


YOUR AUDIENCE 


is the Chorus 
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“Tunes of simple charm and appealing tenderness .. . A new 
departure in operatic writing . .. should prove of the utmost 
value to schools and universities who want to teach their 
scholars something about opera in a practical way” 


Metropolitan Opera News 


“Composer Britten and Librettist Crozier had to take a 
dozen curtain calls” 
Time Magazine 
“A hilarious and delightful affair...a score full of fresh 
vitality”’ 
Christian Science Monitor 


“A little gem. The music splendidly combines individuality 
with simplicity. Enjoyable, charming and effective . . . thor- 
oughly deserving of a long and happy life’ 
Times (London) 
“A triumph...tuneful, humorous, lyrical, dramatic and 
charming —all that an opera should be” 
Tribune (London) 


“Delightful—an entertainment unlike any other, the kind of 
show that should go all over the country wherever there is 
a village hall or a small theatre plus local talent” 


News Chronicle (London) 


For complete information on LET‘S MAKE AN OPERA 
performances, material and songs, write: 
BOOSEY & HAWKES 
30 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


POOSEY AVD HAWKES, PVE. 











i. acquisition of the 
Music Press catalogue 
makes Mercury Music, 
more than ever, the source 
of music publications of 


the highest standard. 


For instance: 





chorus 
geese maere ns ee 


*BILLINGS, When Jesus Wept (Round) .20 
*HAYDN, Tis Thou to Whom All Honor 


(SATB) .25 
*LIEF (arr.), He’s Gone Away 

(SSATBB) 20 
*LIEF (arr.), Sourwood Mountain 

(SSATBB) .20 
*LIEF (arr.), The Wee Cooper of Fife 

(SATBB) 2 
PERGOLESI, Agnus Dei (SATB) 25 


SANJUAN, Cante de Cuna (SSA) 25 
*VICTORIA, Tantum Ergo (SATB) .20 


band 





*MOZART, Rondo Grade Ill 


*BERLIOZ, Recitative and 
Prayer Grade IV 


*RAVEL, Pavane Grade IV 
*Cowell, Shoonthree Grade V 
*SHOSTAKOVITCH, Allegretto Grade V 
*WEINBERGER, Czech Rhapsody 





Grade V 
RA) ent ER ROR 
Sn A A 
orchestra 
*MUFFAT, Suite | 
(String orchestra) Grade Ill 
*PURCELL, Abdelazer Suite 
(String orchestra) Grade Ill 
*PERGOLESI, Concertino in G 
(String orchestra) Grade IV 


*THOMSON, The Plow That Broke 
the Plain Grade IV 


*ABNELL, Canzona and Capriccio 
(String orchestra) Grade V 


*SOWERBY, Concert Overture Grade VI 








MERCURY MUSIC 


CORPORATION 
47 WEST 63rd STREET 
New York 23, N. Y. 

* 1949-50 Se'ective Lists 
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OR many years we have been 

‘quite regular in our attendance 
at music conventions—state, regional, 
and national. Convention-going is a 
habit with us, and we like it. Noth- 
ing like going to a convention to 
renew acquaintances and find out 
what is happening in all parts of the 
country. And we take the programs 
seriously too. 

It’s pleasant to stand in a hotel 
lobby or auditorium foyer and greet 
old friends and acquaintances, but 
sometimes we suddenly come up with 
the thought, “Look here! There's 
something wrong about all this. We 
know too many people.” What's 
wrong with knowing people? Noth- 
ing, of course, but in this instance it 
indicates that the same crowd keeps 
coming back year after year and not 
enough new faces appear. 

Just what is a convention sup- 
posed to accomplish? Well, it has 
certain organizational business to 
take care of . . . elections, reports, 
etc, Then there are the formalities 
to help important people keep feel- 
ing important. The social life is an 
essential part of the picture. And, of 
course, all of this is lined up in 
“The Program.” 

Now when the president was elect- 
ed at the last meeting, he swore up 
and down (and we’re talking about 
all presidents, not any one) that he 
would keep his program lean and 
simple and get away from this busi- 
ness of elaborate and complicated 
schedules and meetings. Since then 
he has spent many hours trying to 
hold to his course . . . and at the 
same time satisfy a lot of members 
in his organization, especially those 
who would like to have program as- 
signments for themselves. He now 
knows what the life of a Congress- 
man is like. But, let’s not forget for 
a minute that his job, like that of 
the Congressman, is an indication of 
a way of living that is very important 
to us in this country. He was elected 
to bring together a lot of forces and 





combine them into a representative, 
coordinated scheme of things. Cer- 
tainly it has been rough on him 


from time to time . . . but someone 
else is about ready to step in and 
take over .. . and he’ll always re- 
member the experience pleasantly 
and with gratification. 

So, The Program rolls merrily on 
through its course of days . . . reg- 
istration, welcomes, responses, speech- 
es, demonstrations . discussions, 
committees, reports, concerts, teas, 
dinners nominations, ballots, 
resolutions, adjournment, and every- 
body goes home. 

Let’s assume that all of The Pro- 
gram has been really good. The 
speeches were well-grounded and in- 
spirational. The discussions were 
lively and provocative. The demon- 
strations were convincing. The com- 
mittees filed intelligent, clear-cut re- 
ports. All of the musical perform- 
ances were of high order and the 
social whirl couldn’t have been im- 
proved upon. 

So now what happens? In what 
respects will the musical life of our 
country be shifted or intensified be- 
cause of what was done at the con- 
vention? How many “souls will be 
saved’? It is reasonable to assume 
that those who attended the conven- 
tion were already “saved” or they 
wouldn’t have been there. 

To us the big question is, “What 
did the convention do that will in- 
fluence the huge majority of the 
people of the profession who were 
not there? Within a few hours after 
we leave Convention City we will 
ride through many towns and cities, 
A town of 5,000 or 10,000 people 

. no one from there attended the 
convention. Just how will the things 
that were said and done at the con- 
vention affect that town and the 
thousands of others that were not 
represented. 

One week out of 52 an at- 
tendance of only a ‘oan fraction 
of the total engaged in the profes- 
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sion. That week and those few are 
important only if they serve to do 
something to and for the other 51 
weeks and the other thousands in 
the profession. The convention that 
fails to provide a 52-week PLAN OF 
ACTION for the entire professional 
area covered is more a circus than an 
educational institution. 
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RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN NIGHT 


A Presentation of Delightful Music from 
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“Rodgers and Hammerstein night at the Red Rocks theatre brought well over 10,000 persons out to hear 
the sort of music people seem instinctively to enjoy. Their expectations were engagingly fulfilled with 


songs whose popularity seems never to dim.” 
— “Denver” 


“If there were more “pop” programs like the concert of Rodgers and Hammerstein music there would be 
less griping both by the customers and the box office. Everybody had a good time.” 


— “Los Angeles” 
Plan a 
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Now Available for 
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Vocal Score — $6.00 Orchestra Materials on Rental 
CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 
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Presidential Foreword 


WILFRED C. BAIN 


President, 


Music Teachers National Association 


HE music teaching interests of 

America have expanded  tre- 
mendously since the music begin- 
nings of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association seventy-four years 
ago. It is inevitable that as those 
interested in the promotion of music 
in America feel a need for unity of 
purpose, a professional organization 
would spring into being. This is 
normal and as it should be. As the 
total pattern for professional organi- 
zations evolves, some will grow 
stronger, others may disappear from 
the horizon. 

It is always a matter of great con- 
cern to the administrative officers 
and the executive committee of 
MTNA how this organization can 
function best for the musical citizens 
of America, The educational process 
of an individual cannot logically end 
with formal education as found in 
institutions of higher education, con- 


servatories, private study, and so on. 
Generally speaking, this period of 
study is a time of gathering informa- 
tion, forming habits of thought, dis- 
ciplining techniques, seeking ideals 
of excellence, developing _ profes- 
sional and social citizenship, and, 
above all, schooling oneself into a 
way of life. 

The attendance upon and_par- 
ticipating in a national professional 
convention is, in effect, an in-service 
training period for all teachers of 
music. Such periods of intellectual 
refreshment safeguard for the indivi- 
dual and for the community of 
teachers the noblest traditions and 
foster the development of new ideas. 
The busy teacher, constantly finding 
himself in the position of having to 
produce and to give of his_back- 
ground to others, needs the periodic 
stimulation which comes from the 
free exchange of professional know- 





how and the inspiration derived 
from the exchange of ideas. Just as 
great corporations encourage their 
workers to make suggestions for in- 
dustrial improvement, the leaders 
and workers in the education of 
future musicians may find for their 
individual musical enterprise as well 
as for formal classroom teaching op- 
portunities for personal and profes- 
sional improvement. 

This is why it is so important for 
all leaders in the field of music to 
associate themselves with their guild. 
The free democratic exchange of 
ideas is still the most valuable tool 
we have for improvement of music 
teaching and performance standards, 

With this guiding philosophy, I 
welcome you to the many fruitful 
experiences and renewals of profes- 
sional friendships to be had at 
MTNA’s February-March Cleveland 
meeting. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


All articles in this issue of The Music Journal are extracts 
from papers scheduled to be read at the meetings of the 
Music Teachers National Association and companion organi- 
zations in Cleveland, Ohio, February 26 to March 2. The 
diligence and promptness of the authors have made it pos- 
sible for us to get these portions in print in advance, and to 
distribute copies of the magazine at the Cleveland meeting. 

We wish to emphasize that these are not complete texts. 
They are sections which have been chosen and extracted from 
the authors’ papers to indicate their principal ideas and con- 


clusions and suggest the content of the complete works, This 
is a job of excerpting rather than of summarizing. 

In the instance of longer papers, particularly those of a 
more technical nature, it has been difficult to choose sections 
without losing continuity. Since this is a magazine and not 
a book of proceedings it is impossible to publish the papers 
in entirety. We hope that the material which we have chosen 
will give the reader the feeling of having been present for 
at least a part of each talk . . . and cause him to wish that 
he had been there for all of it. 
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HE music library in the small 

liberal arts college has the func- 
tion of supplying the music depart- 
ment with the necessary reference 
books and reading material for the- 
ory, history, and literature classes, 
also with music for these and the 
applied music courses. Naturally, 
scores and instrumental music are 
needed for other musical courses, 
too, especially for instruction in 
skills (conducting) and group activi- 
ties (orchestra, choral organizations, 
ensemble groups, and so on). For 
schools granting advanced degrees in 
music the library must enable the 
students to do musicological and the- 
oretical research and must contain 
additonal source material, collections 
of complete works of composers, and 
monuments. In the past three dec- 
ades record collections have been 
added to the music libraries as essen- 
tial teaching aids. Another function 
of the music library is to enable the 
general student to obtain informa- 
tion on musical subjects. 

The problems of the music library 
with respect to location, catalogue, 
personnel, contents, and budget will 
be the subject of this discussion. A 
questionnaire was sent to 60 of the 
smaller colleges from the membership 
of the NASM covering the first four 
items; the budget, as the touchiest 
question, has been purposely omitted 
and will be dealt with briefly at the 
end. Not all schools answered the 
questionnaire and some left several 
questions blank, but the general 
trends were plainly noticeable and 
much valuable information was ob- 
tained. 

1. Location. As to location § of 
the library: only one-tenth of the 
schools questioned have the complete 


The Music Library in the 
Small Liberal Arts College 


PAUL A. PISK 


library in the music building itself. 
By the way, these are the very ones 
employing trained music librarians. 
The other schools have their books, 
music, and records in different 
places. The music books, in these 
cases, are always kept in the general 
college library under the supervision 
of the college librarian. The location 
of the scores varies. Forty per cent 
of the schools keep the musical scores 
together with the books in the col- 
lege library, 10 per cent keep all 
musical material in the music build- 
ing, while the other 50 per cent keep 
some scores in the college library, 
other musical material separately in 
the music building, either in special 
cabinets in the classrooms or on 
shelves in small library rooms. This 
latter arrangement causes difficulties 
in cataloguing and handling. Music 
for instrumentalists (piano, strings, 
etc.) is mostly deposited in the 
studios of the individual instructors 
and informally distributed to the 
students, So are the parts for cham- 
ber-music works and vocal scores. 
Therefore, all schools using this 
method will continue to lose quan- 
tities of valuable material until such 
time as a centralized system is 
worked out. Of special concern is 
the location of the record libraries. 

2. Catalogue. The usual proce- 
dure for cataloguing the music li- 
brary is to include all music books 
and scores, which are in the college 
library, in the general college library 
catalogue. The material kept in the 
music building is either not cata- 
logued at all (which, however, is 
rare), or listed in small separate files. 
These catalogues are kept in differ- 
ent places and almost never related. 
It is quite common for a student pre- 


paring an assignment to need a book, 
a score, and a record for listening. 
Usually he has to make three trips: 
one to the college library for the 
book, one to the music building for 
the score, and a third to the record- 
collection room, wherever that may 
be. He has to look into three differ- 
ent catalogues and does not know 
beforehand whether or not he will 
find the complete material. In most 
of the schools, orchestras, choral, 
and band libraries are still further 
separated and controlled by the re- 
spective organizations without any 
connection with the music library 
catalogue. The same is the case with 
departmental collections of piano, 
voice, and string music, which are 
mostly not even catalogued but are 
checked out, at random, by the indi- 
vidual instructors. The great major- 
ity of the colleges questioned report 
having developed a catalogue system 
for books and scores but do not ex- 
press themselves as to the handling 
of the other material. 

3. Personnel. ‘The question of the 
music librarian in the small arts col- 
lege is a difficult one. Only those in- 
stitutions where the music school or 
the conservatory is independent of 
the college report that they have one. 
In all other cases, the music books 
are handled by the general college 
library staff. Although this seems to 
be unavoidable, it makes it difficult 
sometimes to get together in a short 
time a selection of music books and 
scores for a class lecture, or to have 
a record-album prepared which will 
contain single disks of various col- 
lections.. For the material placed in 
the music building usually only stu- 
dent help is available. The “librar- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Theory as It Functions 


in a Composer's Life 


PETER MENNIN 


T is a common misconception 
that theory and composition are 

the same subjects at different stages 
of development instead of merely 
related subjects. Theory as we know 
it acquaints the prospective com- 
poser with harmony, part-writing, 
and a little of the contrapuntal 
techniques of the late Baroque and 
Classic periods. Later it introduces 
him to the simpler harmonies of 
Liszt and Wagner, while carefully 
overlooking the later harmonic ma- 
terials of Chopin. In all of this train- 
ing the emphasis is on the abstract 
study of vertical sounds. Harmonic 
thought, after all, is only one ele- 
ment of music, and a fluid and 
fluctuating one at that. 

While such study has value, it is 
not the open sesame of musical 
thinking. For example, the chorale 
harmonies of Bach do not apply to 
the music of the Renaissance, later 
Romantic, Impressionistic, Expres- 
sionistic, and Contemporary periods. 


Furthermore, this formal theoretical. 


training is of little help to the com- 
poser in matters of melodic line, 
rhythm, spacing, color, and structure 
in the larger sense. 

It seems obvious that the study of 
melodic line and rhythm must be 
presented simultaneously with har- 


mony if theory is to be of any value. 


to the composition student. At this 
early stage of training these elements 
can be emphasized individually with- 
out neglecting the remaining ele- 
ments. Even at this stage of study 
the students must develop a broad 
understanding of function and move- 
ment of music materials instead of 
a static and microscopic view 
which emphasizes isolated groups of 
sounds. An understanding of the 
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individual parts of music does not 
presuppose an understanding of the 
whole work. In reading literature 
one does not take words out of con- 
text and study them in isolation in 
order to get the meaning of the 
sentence or paragraph. It is a com- 
poser’s business to master all the 
elements of music so thoroughly that 
they become an unconscious part 
of his musical make-up. 

Unfortunately, in many of the 
theory courses the majority of com- 
position students do not have 
enough contact with the actual mu- 
sic. Outside of the few excellent 
musician-teachers who have not regi- 
mented the study of theory, many of 
the teachers give their students rules 
through methods in which they have 
been “grounded.” Some of these rules 
have been weighed over a period of 
time and found wanting. The young, 
questioning mind reserves the right 
to ask what relationship there is be- 
tween some of these enforced rules 
and living music, both past and 
present. It has the right to see how 
music has been and is being written, 
rather than how Mr. A, B, or C 
believes it ought to be written. When 
there is a_ relationship between 
theory and practice, the student 
should be shown by the actual mu- 
sic; when there is no relationship, 
the methodology should be given up 
in favor of the music. 

Since we learn at all stages by do- 
ing, the prospective composer must 
be encouraged to compose as soon 
as he expresses the desire. He should 
not be made to wait several years 
until he has gone through the 
prescribed theoretical “discipline.” 
Since real learning is motivated by 
desire and experience rather than 





by routine exercises, we can say that 
one learns the techniques of com- 
position by studying living music, 
and composition by composing. It 
has been noted that the gifted com- 
poser continues to grow until the 
end of his days. Therefore, it is 
illogical to assume that a student 
must wait to compose until the cur- 
riculum indicates. No composer 
worth his salt will wait to create un- 
til he has been informed by some- 
one else. He will work outside of 
class, so why not encourage and 
guide him at one of the most im- 
portant periods of his learning? It 
must be re-emphasized that it is the 
teacher’s duty to enforce the thesis 
that the music is more important 
than many of the rules that have 
been substituted for it—rules which 
the teacher must sooner or later 
negate. 

There is also the question of who 
should guide the student’s earliest 
attempts at composition. The logical 
answer is the composer. But unfortu- 
nately the prospective composer 
must usually wait until he has 
finished his courses in theory before 
he comes in contact with a com- 
poser. This presumes, of course, that 
the theory and composition teach- 
ers are not the same individual. Un- 
less the theorist has had experience 
in composing he may not be the 
proper person to advise early at- 
tempts in composition. Just as one 
learns the techniques of piano 
from pianists, conducting from con- 
ductors, etc., so the composition stu- 
dent gets his most valuable advice 
from the composer, There is an 
enormous difference between know- 
ing the elements of music and using 


(Continued on page 75) 








Announcing the 


ROBERT SHA 


Choral Series 











The past few years have witnessed the 
phenomenal rise of Robert Shaw as 
one of the important choral leaders. 
His radio activities have made him a 
well-known figure. Now for the first 
time, some of the most popular se- 
lections from the Robert Shaw radio 
repertoire are available in print to 
other choral groups. Other titles will 


follow. 








Compositions and Arrangements by Gail Kubih 


AMERICAN FOLK-SONG SKETCHES 
1. He’s goin’ away 
2. Tee Roo 


3. Soon one mornin’ death comes 
creepin‘’ 


CHORAL PROFILES 
1. Nancy Hanks 
2. Oliver De Lancey 
3. Abigail Adams 


HOME BALLADS (Arrangements by Gail Kubik) 
1. Loch Lomond 


2. Beautiful Dreamer (Stephen Collins 
Foster) 


CHORAL SCHERZOS Based on Well-Known Tunes 
1. Oh, Dear! What can the matter be? 


2. Polly-Wolly-Doodle 


*Full, mixed 
Full, mixed 


*Full, mixed 


Full, mixed 
Full, men‘s 
Full, mixed 


*Full, mixed 


*Full, mixed 


*Full, mixed 
*Full, mixed 


Arrangem enf by Wecheit i 


If | got my ticket, can I ride? 
*a cappella 


Ask for your free 
copy of 
A Guide to New Music 
A DESCRIPTIVE 
LISTING OF G. SCHIRMER 
PUBLICATIONS 

















*T.B.B. 


New York 17 « 3 East 43rd Street 

Brooklyn 17 + 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14 « 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 14 * 700 West 7th Street 
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The Performance of Baroque 


DO not propose to confine this 

discussion to showing how 
church music was performed in the 
Baroque period; I am more con- 
cerned with the problems of per- 
forming this music today. Naturally 
one must know the original per- 
formance conditions; our problem 
is to discover to what extent we can 
duplicate them and to what extent 
we have to change them to suit 
modern circumstances. 

The performance of music written 
two or three centuries ago is beset 
with one gigantic difficulty, namely, 
the great changes that have taken 
place in the world of music in the 
intervening years. Not only have all 
the instruments then in use under- 
gone drastic alterations, some have 
even disappeared, and singers have 
lost the technique that was then a 
commonplace, but the manner of 
composing music has passed since 
750 through at least half a dozen 
cycles. Today we are hearing mostly 
the music of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Whether or not 
we like it, all our performance prac- 
tice is geared to the demands of the 
music of Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and 
Brahms. It is only occasionally that 
a singer, player, or conductor, in 
performing music written before 
1750, is able to view it in its own 
period; he usually looks at it 
through the rose-tinted glasses of 
the Romantic era, I do not think it 
possible or desirable to forget the 
music written since 1750, and I 
doubt that anyone would want to 
return to the performance condi- 
tions of 1650, but I believe our com- 
promise should be something like 
this: to try to perform Baroque 
music in the Baroque spirit, but 
with an intelligent use of the forces 
available today. 
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RICHARD T. GORE 


We are inclined to forget that in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries there was nothing like a 
chorus or an orchestra, within the 


church or outside it. The church 
music was performed—even such 
works as the Matthew Passion—by 
choirs of from twelve to twenty boys 
and men, supported by instrumental 
ensemble of varying strength, but 
never with more than two or three 
players on any of the strong parts. 
I think it would be delightful to 
return to the custom of having in- 
struments other than the organ in 
our services, particularly since we 
still perform a great deal of music 
designed for them. For such music 
the organ is miserably inadequate. 
But the choir of men and boys was 
then, and still is, a mixed blessing. 
It is, of course, merely a hangover 
from the barbaric period when 
women were not allowed any part 
in the worship service: and the 
notion that boys’ voices are purer 
or more beautiful than carefully 
selected women’s voices is simply 
nonsense. If you don’t agree, listen 
to the recordings by the Fleet Street 
Choir of London and the Collegiate 
Chorale of New York. The points 
worth remembering about the Ba- 
roque ensembles of singers and play- 


Church Music 


ers are, that they were small, that 
there were as many players as sing- 
ers, and that when winds were 
present, as they were in the majority 
of Bach’s Cantatas, they made up 
about 40 per cent of the instru- 
mental ensemble. Furthermore, 
most of the music was designed to be 
sung in churches of relatively small 
size, seating from 400 to 800 people. 

Much of the instrumental music 
in Schuetz, Purcell, even in Bach, 
was written for such obsolete instru- 
ments as the viola d’amore, the viola 
da gamba, violoncello piccolo, oboe 
d’amore, and for high trumpets in 
C and D. Some of these instruments 
can be purchased today—the oboe 
d’amore, the viola da gamba, the 
high trumpets; for others substitutes 
can be found—the flute for the 
recorder (which, in spite of its avail- 
ability today, is too weak to hold its 
own against our modern strings), 
the harp for the lute, the contrabass 
for the violone. The violins, violas, 
and celli, too, are built and played 
differently today from the way they 
were three hundred years ago. Our 
singers nowadays, influenced by one 
hundred years of Romantic opera- 
singing, sing with an opulence and 
a vibrato that were unknown in the 
choirlofts of the seventeenth century. 
They also sing with far less depend- 
ence on the printed notes. Many of 
them cannot, indeed, read the notes: 
hence their singing has an impro- 
visational casualness that may be all 
right in Violetta’s sickroom, but is 
inadmissible in a Baroque ensemble. 
Both singers and players should re- 
member, when they perform Ba- 
roque music, that the Baroque spirit 
discourages any kind of individual 
display; it discourages extremes in 
dynamics, tempo, and articulation. 


(Continued on page 55) 








HE teacher of beginners may 

appear to the casual observer 
to be sitting lazily on the bottom 
rung of the pedagogical ladder. Ac- 
cording to statistics which tell us 
that we lose ninety pupils out of 
every hundred by the end of the 
third year, a few piano teachers of 
beginners are sitting . . . just sitting 
lazily. 

Holding onto the beginner until 
he is prepared musically for the 
instrument of his choice or, if he is 
to be a singer, until he has the 
musical and pianistic ability to help 
himself, is no small assignment. 

Guiding the beginner through 
periods of discouragement, _bore- 
dom, lagging interest, and feelings of 
futility, requires more skill, in- 
genuity, thought, preparation, un- 
derstanding, and tricks than are 
needed to teach the artist pupil. 
The beginner is a challenge; the 
advanced student an ardent disciple. 

The teacher of beginners must 
have the ability to meet the child 
where he is, plus the ingenuity to 
lead him on and on, through under- 
standing and enjoyment, to the love 
and appreciation of great music. 
If not all the way to great music 

. then certainly as far as his own 
ability will stretch into his own 
world of music. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is to become a 
piccolo player, a great organist, an 
orchestra conductor, or a member of 
the Saturday night jive club, his 
early preparation should be basic. 
He should be given a sound knowl- 
edge of time, note reading, playing 
for fun, and a love of music. 

After beginning with the pupil in 
his own world, the second funda- 
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Hold Onto the Beginner 


ESTHER RENNICK 


mental of teaching the beginner is 
to correlate his musical studies with 
his everyday activities and experi- 
ences. 

I thought I had run the gamut 
in episodes which prove the above 
statement. Yet only last week I 
found myseli red in the face once 
more. I was teaching a seven-year-old 
beginner whose father is unable to 
pass a bar. He staggers home each 
night from his work and sits in a 
half stupor, trying to sing while 
Billy tries to practice. Billy’s lessons 
are always the bumpy kind, which 
we who teach beginners call _bar- 
bumping lessons. About halfway 
through the lesson I laid my hand 
over Billy’s weak little fingers and 
said, “Billy, pieces are so much 


prettier when they are played 
smoothly. You stop at every bar, 
and . 


I didn’t get to finish. Billy’s face 
lighted up like a beam and he said 
in an excited voice, “That’s exactly 
what my Daddy does. He stops at 
every bar. Mother tells him every 
night and she gets cross about it.” 

I don’t think I wiggled out of that 
one very successfully. After three 
months of music lessons, a bar to 
Billy was a place where his father 
got something that made him shut 
his eyes and try to sing. 


Patience and Fortitude 


The teacher of beginners should 
have an extra portion of patience 
and fortitude. Remember—the child 
knows absolutely nothing about mu- 
sic. Stop and think—what a stagger- 
ing amount of musical knowledge 
we must impart—and slowly. 


The eyes must focus, the brain 
function, the ears hear, both hands 
move in different directions at the 
same time, the feet move cautiously. 
Small wonder that the impatient 
teacher or the too-ambitious teacher 
drives her beginners to despair, or 
else is driven to despair herself be- 
cause she must teach the same thing 
over and over again, each time with 
a new light shining on every musical 
truth and fundamental fact. 

It takes a special gift of eternal 


childlikeness to enable an adult to. 


get down on the level of a six-year- 
old beginner. But getting down on 
his level is the only way to lift 
him up to ours. The solution to 
that problem is the child’s imagina- 
tion, which is one of his natural in- 
stincts and our great ally. 

No teacher will deny that a gifted 
and interested little pupil is a de- 
light. The little beginner who 
charms the teacher with nimble fin- 
gers, natural hand position, and an 
alert mind; the little one with per- 
fect pitch, accented rhythm, bright- 
eyed expectancy and eager responses: 
she is the fulfillment of our cherished 
dream, the answer to our prayer that 
we might be privileged to start just 
one genius on the way to a great 
musical career. Such a pupil leads us 
to hope that in time the glow from 
her stardom will shine upon our 
tired heads and make us glad that we 
achieved, through a pupil, a small 
measure of success. 

But what about the majority of 
our pupils, the plodding ones? The 
many little beginners who are aver- 
age, a bit above, or considerably be- 
low average musically? In years to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Tutoring 


by Tape 


FRANK B. COOKSON 


HE idea of using machines for 
drill work or tutorial work is 
not in itself new. If there are differ- 
ences in the approaches we have 
been using they probably lie’in the 
techniques which we have used. It 
is the development of these use-tech- 
niques that I wish to discuss here. 
What we have done and how we 
have done it may not indicate the 
exact path you might want to fol- 
low. Furthermore, it is to be expect- 
ed that our own work is undoubt- 
edly capable of being improved and 
refined to a considerable extent. 
What follows, then, is offered in a 
spirit of “We had good results by 
using certain techniques which we 
want to share with you. You’re wel- 
come to use them and improve on 
them.” 

Our own experimentation has so 
far been confined to the field of 
ear training, You may not be inter- 
ested in that subject but let’s strike 
an agreement. I’ll explain how we 
use tape as a tutor in the field of 
ear training. You can concentrate 
on noting how you can apply our 
techniques to your own field. 

To show how the tape-tutoring 
plan was worked out it becomes nec- 
essary to outline at least a portion of 
the subject matter and the manner 
of presentation. The students first 
learn to hear harmonically. After a 
beginning has been made along har- 
monic lines the students are trained 
in melodic perception. Actually both 
harmonic and melodic perceptions 
are taught simultaneously during 
most of the school year but harmonic 
perception is stressed first. 

To implement their work the stu- 
dents are taught six basic patterns, 
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three for major and three for minor, 
these being quite similar to the pat- 
terns presented in many schools of 
music both in this country and 
abroad. Because it is more natural 
for students to isolate the pitches of 
melody than it is for them to isolate 
the pitches of the bass, the harmonic 
patterns are taught downward from 
the soprano. The six patterns there- 
fore are these: 


If the soprano pitch 
is harmonized as 

5-major 

3-major 

1-major 

5-minor 

3-minor 

1-minor 

Thus in a major key: 

if we harmonize mi re do 
by I V VI 





helped us?” Before our ex perimenta- 
tion began, the majority of class 
time was devoted to learning the 
patterns and using them. Further- 
more, as a supplement to class work, 
the students were placed in groups 
of about four or five and were re- 
quested to indulge in additional self- 
guided study. The rub was this, how- 
ever, and it was a twofold rub: 
(1) I would personally (and _pri- 





Students learn to sing 
the downward pattern of 


-5-3-minor 


the students would be expected to sing (outlining the basic harmony): 
3-1-5 (major pattern with a pitch of mi for 3) 
5-3-1 (major pattern with a pitch of re for 5) 


and 3-1-5 (minor pattern with a pitch of do for 3)* 


*In passing it should be mentioned that 
the first-year harmonic vocabulary (for ear 
training) includes seventh chords as well as 
an analysis of bass position. To keep this 
presentation within reasonable limits our 
treatment will concern only the so-called 
soprano feeling involving triads. 


You can begin to perceive what 
our general approach is from study 
of the above. It is not unique in any 
sense. In fact it follows procedures 
common to many types of classes. 
We are attempting to teach recogni- 
tion of certain materials of music to 
the extent that those materials can 
be recognized and properly identi- 
fied regardless of how they are in- 
terwoven. 

Now that you know some of the 
materials we attempt to teach, let’s 
ask, “How have the tape machines 


vately) be moderately irked at hav- 
ing to spend so much time in class 
going through rather elementary 
drills. (2) ‘The students would per- 
sonally (and not so privately) be 
irked at the ineptitude of them- 
selves and their colleagues in trying 
to handle the supplementary drill. 
Now you can begin to guess how 
the tape machines have helped us. 
The drill that used to occupy the 
majority of class time is now avail- 
able on a series of tapes. Each new 
drill is introduced in class, where- 
upon the instructor, in high glee, 
now tells the class, “You'll find this 
drill on such and such a tape in the 
library. Here are some dittoed sheets 
explaining the details. Work with 


(Continued on page 76) 
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| Music of Unusual Educational Value 


from the Elkan -Vogel Catalogue 


Festival and Commencement Numbers 
O’Life with Splendor (Grade C-D) Grieg-Cailliet 
Full 3.00; Symphonic 5.00; SATB or SSA chorus .16 


America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R. Peery 
Full .75; SATB, SSA, or TTBB chorus .18 


The Ballad of Brotherhood (Grade B-C) Joseph Wagner 
Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50, SATB chorus .20 


America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R. Peery 
Full orch. 1.50, SATB, SSA, or TTBB chorus .18 


American Holiday Overture (Grade B) Lucien Cailliet 
Full 5.00; Symphonic 8.00 

Festive Processional (Grade B-C) Bruce C. Beach 
Full 4.00; Symphonic 6.50 


Hallelujah—A Dixie Revival Scene (Grade B-C) Russell Harvey 


Full 3.00; Symphonic 5.00 


Suggested Program Numbers 
Cherubim Song (Grade C) Bortniansky-Harvey 
Full 2.00; Symphonic 3.50 


Fugue in F major (Grade B-C) Handel-Harvey 
Full 2.50; Symphonic 4.00 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane (Grade A-B) Couperin-Milhaud 


Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 4.00 
Five Russian Melodies (based on old folk songs) (Grade B) 


Score 4.50, Orchestra parts 7.50 Louis Gesensway 


MIXED VOICES 


(S.A.T.B.) 

ERT TT eT Ee Eee Ravel-Elkan 
Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) —.................. Smetana-Elkan 
Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (86th Psalm).................... William Presser 
The Wilderness (Isaiah: 35) Motet for SATB 

ETT SOO CNT: H. Alexander Matthews 
God of Grace and God of Glory...................... ome Om, T. Timmings 
Come Down, O Love Divine (anthem) ....................... Wm. T. Timmings 

WOMEN'S VOICES 
(S.S.A.) 

Oe REE 
Co eed ee Ee 
Springtime ............ wnmmmnnlaily Strickland 
Paean—An Ode to Music ( Thomas Gray)... aaleahndien W. Lawrence Curry 
All Suddenly the Wind Comes Soft. ..H. Alexander Matthews 
Night Song at Amalfi ................ os ..H, Alexander Matthews 


Reference copies of choral music sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., Inc. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Song .. . Its Role 
in the Vocal Studio 


LEON CARSON 


N recent years many of our able 

colleagues have written much 
and well on constructive technical, 
anatomical, and physiological aspects 
of the vocal teaching field. Some 
of this material represented new 
thoughts and some revived old prin- 
ciples in new dress. Occasionally 
one wonders if too little stress is 
being laid on the more aesthetic 
features of professional practice. 
While the title of this informal talk 
may seem somewhat commonplace 
to teachers and singers, it must be 
admitted that the subject matter, al- 
though important in the teaching 
and singing routine, frequently is 
given but minor consideration in 
preparation and actual analytical 
understanding. Often too little seri- 
ous heed is given to the full value 
of a well-integrated teaching reper- 
tory as an important segment of 
the average day’s schedule of instruc- 
tion. Because of time limitations 
and the vast scope of all types of mu- 
sic composed for solo voice, refer- 
ence will be confined to the classifica- 
tion designated as “serious” vocal 
music. While the content of this dis- 
course may have nothing new to 
offer, it may possibly serve as a re- 
fresher. 

During a considerable period of 
experience in the field of vocal audi- 
tion adjudication, I have found in 
many instances an intimate under- 
standing and a limitation of a rea- 
sonably broad _ repertorial knowl- 
edge on the parts of the contestants. 
On one specific occasion, in an audi- 
tion held under excellent auspices 
and participated in by approxi- 
mately 100 students of various 
grades, the singers had previous 
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access to a syllabus of 400 or so ap- 
proved vocal compositions. Yet out 
of that total number only 52 dif- 
ferent songs or arias were selected 
and sung during the audition pe- 
riod. Frequently, tempi and stand- 
ard traditional phrases of basic 
musicianship and __ interpretation 
were unsettled and at times incor- 
rect. Naturally this reflected upon 
the source of preparation—the 
teacher. One simple conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom is that each and 
every one of us as vocal teachers 
needs to engage in intermittent ex- 
cursions into the fields of repertorial 
research. In decades past the selec- 
tion of song material, its various 
phases of preparation, and advanced 
program-building were considered to 
be largely within the province of the 
vocal coach. Today (and still leav- 
ing work for the specialized coach) 
these same duties are becoming more 
and more the responsibility of the 
well-equipped teacher of singing, 
with emphasis laid on the private 
teacher if the latter is to keep pace 
with the required strengthening of 
his status of professional indivi- 
duality. 


Technique First 


Before song can enter into the 
complete and comprehensive picture 
of all-round singing and artistic de- 
velopment, there first must be in- 
stilled in the minds and bodies of 
the potential singer an understand- 
ing and command of a dependable 
technique, sufficiently thorough to 
serve as an unfailing vehicle for the 
singer’s participation in the cur- 
rently diversified circles of singing 





activity. This statement is not calcu- 
lated to arouse controversy with those 
who believe that the singing voice 
can be developed through the use 
of repertoire from the very begin- 
ning; it is simply a statement of 
well-considered opinion. The profes- 
sional demands on the young singer 
of today are varied and exacting, 
and therefore there must be a com- 
mand of an acquired stabilized vocal 
technic, regardless of the oft-repeated 
claim that musicianship is fast be- 
coming the dominant, controlling 
factor in the performer’s fight for a 
career. Technic is the beginning and 
the means; the manipulation of song 
material from an intelligent, inter- 
pretative standpoint is the end. 

What is song? To the beginner 
in singing, the question could be 
answered by the statement that a 
song is a musical composition to be 
sung. For the more mature student 
it should be added that regardless 
of various types, styles, and lan- 
guages, a good song can be defined 
as a metrical compositon of varying 
length—a musical expression or ut- 
terance, the meaning of which is 
made plain by the combined use of 
words and notes. 

Thus, the two principal parts of 
any song are text and musical nota- 
tion in all its numerous forms— 
a textural and musical union. It 
might be added that the so-called 
“song without words,” regardless 
of its musical value, is not a song 
at all. Because one of its principal 
component parts is missing, it should 
be allocated to the class of the vocal- 
ise and not be considered a complete 
song form. 


(Continued on uage 77) 
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Sow to Goo Your heachiiig Kypuilidion 


with the Electronic Memory Method 


of Music Instruction 


Now, for the first time, you can take fu// advantage of 
recording as a teaching technique—to speed pupils’ 
progress and boost your reputation. 
The Electronic Memory Method of Music Instruction 
makes learning easier, teaching more effective by recording 
each lesson—in its entirety. Lessons recorded on the 
Electronic Memory Wire Recorder are used in the Studio and 
right in the student’s home—erased by merely recording 
over the same wire at the next lesson. 
Parents find that by speeding their children’s progress the 
Electronic Memory Wire Recorder quickly pays for itself. 
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The Electronic Memory is easy to operate. Wire 
recordings of lifelike quality may be played 
over ond over again or erased by simply 
recording over the same wire. Both the port- 
able Model 180, recommended forthe student's § [HR = Scssus 
use, and the Studio Mode! 181 come complete 
with Webster-Chicago Pre-tested Wire— 


ready to use ry é LJ 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


us 5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE 
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USE THE 
ELECTRONIC MEMORY METHOD 
—RECOMMEND IT TO PARENTS 

BECAUSE: 


1 . The Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
Remembers” the Entire Lesson— 
Every note that was played, every 
word that was spoken goes into the 
student’s home. A Webster-Chicago 
Wire Recorder is priced within easy 
reach of all musical families. 


2. Students have constant access to 
teacher’s demonstration— getting 
many lessons for the price of one. 


3. Students hear their own work as 
others hear it—developing keen self 
criticism. 


4. Develops good musicianship faster 
—through encouraging progress, 
increased interest. 


IN THE STUDIO, 


IN THE HOME, THE ELECTRONIC 
MEMORY PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


Studio N odel 181 
Se ee OU Geom an On Gn een Genel, 6 a i nm en am men 


To Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. T- 3 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send booklet “How to Improve Teaching 
Methods.” 
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From Purcell to Schoenberg 
at Noon on a College Campus 


Kes a number of years the Music 
Department of the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia has presented programs on 
Tuesday and Friday noons which are 
attended generally by the university 
public. In the beginning these were 
given largely by the university organ- 
ists with occasional soloists, but in 
recent years students, alumni, and 
faculty have participated to an in- 
creasing extent, For many years the 
programs were of a general nature 
with a few exceptions, for example, 
when in 1942-43 Dr. George Stewart 
MacManus played the Bach Well- 
Tempered Clavier in eight recitals 
throughout the year. However, since 
the spring of 1945 these programs 
have often been grouped into series 
which concerned individual compos- 
ers or special topics. This report be- 
gins with that date and continues 
through the summer of 1948, when 
the author went on sabbatical leave. 
The various series consisted of from 
two to eleven programs each, ac- 
counting for perhaps one-third or 
two-fifths of all the musical events 
presented at the university. The pur- 
pose of all programs was to bring 
music to the campus generally, to 
give talented students opportunity 
for public performance, to present 
specialized literature for the benefit 
of the music majors, and to increase 
the reputation of the department. 
Conditions in the University and 
Department during this time were 
constantly changing. At the close of 
the war the total university enroll- 
ment jumped from around 3,000 for 
the 1945 summer term to as much as 
15,000 at times thereafter, and the 
number of music majors increased 
accordingly from less than 100 to 
well over 300. The department offer- 
ings at first consisted largely of the- 
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ory, history, and professional courses, 
but classwork in applied music was 
gradually added with a correspond- 
ing increase in staff members with 
performing abilities and _ interests. 
Of the performing organizations, 
only three choral groups and the 
band survived the war, but there- 
after the orchestra, chamber music, 
men’s glee club, and other groups 
were re-established. Also student ex- 
tracurricular activities were revital- 
ized and a new organization, the 
Music Workshop, sprang into being 
with piano, opera, oratorio, and sym- 
posium groups as subsections. 
Unfortunately the equipment re- 
mained about the same. No practice 
facilities as such were available, but 
classrooms and offices could be used 
when not otherwise occupied. The 
outstanding features of the music 
equipment were a large and excellent 
pipe organ and a fine concert grand 
piano in Royce Hall auditorium. 
Practically all the University’s 
musical daytime programs have been 
given at noon, that is, within the 
period from 12:00 to 12:50. The 
average number of students present 
on campus increases rapidly from 
before eight in the morning, reaches 
a peak near the noon hour and then 
drops off rapidly. As classes are held 


continuously throughout the school 
day and there is no vacant hour in 
the schedule, noon was chosen for the 
programs as the least bad of a num- 
ber of bad times. The attendance at 
the programs naturally fluctuates 
with the total university enrollment, 
the type of program, the performers 
or organizations appearing, and the 
approach of term-paper or examina- 
tion time. As the Friday programs 
have usually made use of the organ, 
they have always been held in the 
Royce Hall auditorium. For some 
tfme the Tuesday programs were 
held in an Education Building audi- 
torium, seating about goo, but it was 
a great satisfaction to transfer these 
to Royce Hall too when the smaller 
room proved inadequate. Attendance 
was not required of the music ma- 
jors, and they made up considerably 
less than half of the usual audience. 
The great majority was drawn from 
the campus in general and also to 
some extent from the surrounding 
community before the parking situa- 
tion got too bad. Publicity consisted 
of announcements posted on the 
bulletin boards from two to six days 
ahead, stories in the Daily Bruin, 
and occasional notices in the city 
press, 

The choice of subjects for the 
series of programs was dictated by a 
number of factors. At the beginning 
the talent available in the music de- 
partment, which was then offering 
very little in the way of applied 
music, was rather limited, and stu- 
dents majoring in other departments 
were always welcome as participants. 
At first the largest proportion were 
pianists and singers. Many of them 
were studying privately with off- 
campus teachers, and the effort was 
constantly made to avoid working at 


(Continued on page 79) 
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CANTATA OR PAGEANT 
For Your Next Festival Program! 
O nn A Musical Legend for Unison and/or Mixed Voices 
Story and Lyrics by Music by Arranged by 
PAUL TRIPP GEORGE KLEINSINGER ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 
tran Cr (Narrator—Orchestra Version on Victor Album) 
(Orchestra Score and parts on Rental Only) Price: 1.25 
For Young Orchestras Two Easy Band Overtures 
ZL y} tt From Concerto Grosso FESTIVAL OVERTURE 
ak G ecto rare pony Dery ... 4.50 6.50 I 
Orchestrated by ERNEST E. HARRIS ROMANTIC OVERTURE 
Basic Set: 2.00—Full Set: 3.00—Full Score: 1.25 Leidzén 5.00 7.50 0 
tl 
SYMPHONIC BAND RECORDS o 
Exactly as the Published Musical Scores " 
(Conductor Score Free with each Record) Publications Ms 
101A—SNOW WHITE OVERTURE... (Part 1)—Churchill-Leidzen—Overture oo.cccccccccccscesninnnnan B50 5.00 S 
101B—SNOW WHITE OVERTURE......................... (Part I) R 
*102A—ONE WORLD O’Hara-Leidzén—Concert Music . 2.50 3.50 0 
*102B—MARCH OF THE FREE PEOPLES scepseen Darcy—Concert March 2.50 3.50 ¥ 
103A—NOCTURNE . = ore Daarey—Concert Music ........cccccccccssescsenn 2.50 3.50 i, 
103B—WHISTLER’S MOTHER-IN- LAW Jones—Novelty onncccccccccssseeeen 3.00 4.50 ( 
104A—U. S. ARMY MARCH... ...Darey—March 1.25 2.00 
104B—LADY OF THE LAKE. Jones—Clarinet Solo o.com 3.00 4.50 g 
In Preparation t 
105A—COOL WATER ....... ...Nolan-Bennett—Concert Music ... itimi~en (a c 
105B—CLANCY LOWERED THE BOOM. Lange-Heath-Bennett—March Novelty 1.25 2.00 c 
* Indicates 12-inch Record. 
BOURNE Band Records are unbreakable—10 inch, 1.25 12 inch, 1.75 
CHORAL ; 
§ 
CLANCY LOWERED THE BOOM Arr. 11. R. Wikson............., SSA, SAB, SATO, TUBB... -20 ( 
COOL WATER siaunarisinsnincscisiltiy thy i linen... AN I 20 
FATHER WE THANK THEE a ee .20 | 
FIVE RESPONSES ee ee ae Whitney A | en ‘ 
FUN WITH THE FARMER a Siseshy Koehler . aries ssniscissscocc 25 | 
HEAR ME LORD : Youse itv, i’ ae... A> 
HOLY LORD OF SABAOTH : Williams sitiniacessinccceiascen enate .20 
THE JORDAN ROAD roe ae | ne, savas! Caen 
THE LOVE OF SPIKE MALONE Myers-Wilson_ : wivdnnsssonse oe ) 
MY BONNIE ABROAD ® Whitney ....... — teoisss OD 
NINE HUNDRED MILES Arr. Whitney ....... oeNMIRERCC 32 oie et os ee ee oe ee ee 
O LAMB OF GOD Swift catenins ae ; icnnainemiaes. Ae 
OLE CHISHOLM TRAIL Arr, Matteson cnrcocce TTBB Sta Sinaia cess rasee ako teae a 
REMEMBER THE DAY Hoffman-House secon os cab daeaen sab ion -20 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF A LAND REBORN O'Hara SATB, TTBB HES e error seats ~ ea 
WHEN THE RED, RED, ROBIN COMES BOB, 
BOB, BOBBIN’ ALONG Arr. Koehler SATB poeaes 28 
CHORAL SETTINGS ALL-TIME FAVORITES 
Based on Biblical Texts Arranged for Male Voices 
by Harry Robert Wilson (Mixed Vpices—S.A.T.B.) (TTBB) 
FANFARE FOR EASTER (Easter) .20 FERDINAND THE BULL ooo 3° 50 
THE BEATITUDES (General) .20 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE (Christmas) 20 SPD PRP U TIS ananassae esi cintcleccecdserrts 25 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM (General) 20 WABASH MOON . -20 
ONE HUNDREDTH PSALM (Thanksgiving or Gen.) .20 WHEN THE RED, RED, ROBIN. COMES BOB, 
LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED (General) .20 BOB, BOBBIN’ ALONG - ae 
>) 
5 7 WING. 799 seventh avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Problems of a 


Music Library 


in a School of Music 


RUTH WATANABE 


N recent years schools of music 
have paid an increasing amount 

of attention to the development of 
their libraries. Because these schools 
operate as relatively independent 
units though connected with a uni- 
versity (for example, the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester or Oberlin Conservatory), 
or as a separate entity without uni- 
versity affiliation (for example, the 
New England Conservatory or the 
Curtis Institute), their libraries are 
generally housed within their own 
buildings and exhibit a considerable 
degree of independence from general 
or miscellaneous libraries. Whether 
or not we like it, we must face the 
fact that from an organization point 
of view, music collections have been 
something of an afterthought in the 
over-all development of libraries on 
the college level, and now we must 
of necessity catch up with the rest of 
the library profession. The progress 
within the past decade has been 
good; by process of trial and error 
the music librarian has worked out 
some practical means of administra- 
tion and most collections have 
reached proportions which make 
them functional and of considerable 
importance to the institutions they 
serve. 

A music-school library is a special 
library serving a special clientele. 
This clientele is undergoing a change 
of character. No longer is the music 
student the long-haired eccentric. He 
now thinks of himself as an active 
citizen—part and parcel of the society 
in which he finds himself. Although 
his principal interest is still that of 
becoming a thoroughly trained pro- 
fessional musician, the processes in 
education of specialization on the 
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one hand and integration with the 
humanities on the other have natur- 
ally made for a healthy curiosity 
about things musical in relation to 
things general. This curiosity has 
had a great deal to do with the struc- 
ture of the library. 

The ideal music library has been 
described time and again by librari- 
ans, musicologists, and educators. 
While we take it for granted that the 
ideal is virtually impossible to attain, 
we also can assume that the average 
music-school library contains or has 
available the basic types of material 
necessary in working toward that 
ideal, that is to say, scores of stand- 
ard repertoire for all media taught 
in the school, plus a fair amount of 
historical, biographical, critical, and 
reference resources. Some libraries 
possess additional material, such as 
phonograph records. Thanks to pres- 
ent-day standards of education, how- 
ever, the music student is no longer 
satisfied with these items alone, 
which fifteen or twenty years ago 
would have been deemed sufficient. 
Even on the undergraduate level he 
is becoming critical of standard edi- 
tions, or he is curious about old 
editions, or he wants to delve into 
original sources, or he desires first- 
hand acquaintance with a large field 
of contemporary work, or he seeks 
knowledge of the extra-musical back- 
ground of a composition in question. 
This means that besides multiple 
editions of a work, the music-school 
library must stock up on standard 
references in the fields of literature, 
history, aesthetics, philosophy, and 
psychology (to mention but a few), 
which are the obvious adjuncts to 
the study of music. 

In a specialized music-school li- 





brary, staff- faculty relationships 
create something of a problem of 
status for the librarian. In liberal 
arts colleges the librarian works with 
general material in conjunction with 
many other librarians and may be 
considered a member of a well-estab- 
lished library community. In the 
school of music, however, where the 
courses of study are specific and de- 
mand a highly developed technical 
knowledge and a creative point of 
view (for example, courses in styles, 
seminars in a given period) the li- 
brarian must have the same highly 
developed technical knowledge and 
the same creative point of view. In 
other words, the librarian in a music 
school must himself be a musician 
as well as a librarian. As such he con- 
siders himself as a professional on 
par with the faculty. But sometimes 
he finds that unless he is teaching a 
course or two and is called “faculty,” 
he is neither wholly faculty nor 
wholly clerk, but something of each, 
since one or two librarians in a 
school community can hardly be con- 
sidered to have a definite status, 

The music-school library, if it ex- 
ists independently, must take care of 
its own public relations. This prob- 
lem would be solved by some super- 
visory officer in a liberal arts library, 
but in a special library the librarian 
himself or some member of his staff 
must take on the added responsibil- 
ity of establishing friendly relations 
with non-library people, with a fac- 
ulty library committee, or with the 
community at large. 

The physical organization of a 
music-school library presents a wor- 
risome problem. In contrast to the 
arts music collection whose housing 

(Continued on page 52) 
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BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc. 


Greetings 
Te The MENC Delegates 


Our extensive catalogue includes music of all types, 
ranging from simple materials for music education 
through original editions of great classic and con- 
temporary masterpieces for student and profes- 
sional musicians. 


Instrumental solos and ensemble music for all 
combinations including String trios, String Quartets 
and Quintets; Piano trios and quartets (with 
strings); Woodwind and Brass ensembles; and 
mixed wind and string groups are available in 
domestic and foreign editions. 


The AMP Library of distinguished orchestral music, 
for sale and rental, is one of the largest in America. 
For the Band repertoire, we offer marches, over- 
tures, novelties and extended compositions for 
small to symphonic band. Choral directors find 
many uses for our collection of octavos (sacred and 
secular), cantatas, masses and oratorios. 


We are distributors for the up-to-date and prac- 
tical Theory textbooks by Dr. Paul Hindemith, 
of Yale & Harvard Universities: TRADITIONAL 
HARMONY, THE CRAFT OF MUSICAL COM- 
POSITION Vols. I-ll, ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS. 
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few study was designed to 
permit a comparison | of the 
intonation of solo and ensemble per- 
formance of the same melody as well 
as additional comparisons of each 
to the following intonations: equal- 
temperament, just, and Pythagorean. 


Members of six highly musical 
string quartets attached to six Mid- 
western colleges or universities! were 
asked to perform a melodic passage 
in solo and in harmonic ensemble. 
The music was from the Haydn 
Emperor Quartet, which comprises 
four variations giving the melody 
successively to each of the four quar- 
tet instruments in identical har- 
monic settings. Disk recordings were 
made of each performance by means 
of a unidirectional microphone held 
approximately one foot above the 
bridge of each instrument. To re- 
duce the task of analysis of the per- 
formances, representative samples* 


* University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

*Representativeness was achieved by a 
method of stratified random sampling 
(stratified by interval). Two “populations” 
of 792 notes, each representing the total 
solo and total ensemble performances of 
the 24 musicians were stratified and sam- 
pled as follows: 


Interval Population Sample 
Major seconds 120 30 
Major thirds 240 60 
Perfect fourths 144 36 
Perfect fifths 192 48 
Major sixths 96 24 


792 198 
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Comparing Intonation of Solo 


and Ensemble Performances 


JAMES F. NICKERSON 


of notes were obtained from solo 
and ensemble performances for fre- 
quency analysis and conversion to 
interval size.* Analysis of variance 
and ¢ tests of significance were em- 
ployed to test the significance of 
differences in comparing solo and 
ensemble performances and each, re- 
spectively, to equal temperament, 
just, and Pythagorean intonations. 
Frequency analysis was effected by 
means of an especially designed 
technique involving sound-on-film 
loops and stroboscopic analysis. With 
appropriate checks and corrections 
made for variations in speed of 
sound-recording and playback equip- 
ment, the samples of notes chosen 
for study were re-recorded on 16mm 
sound film, bound into loops, and 
played on a 16mm sound projector. 
Single tones thus made to 
sound continuously until estimates 
of frequency level could be made by 
means of a chromatic stroboscope. 
This method of frequency analysis 
proved to be considerably more re- 
liable in the hands of an experienced 
operator than methods employed in 
previous studies,4 It also offered 


were 


* Interval size was reckoned upward from 
the root. The position of the root was de- 
termined by analyzing the frequency of the 
four most “musically prominent” roots to 
be found in the melody. The average of 
these four notes was considered to be the 
best estimate of root. 


*A recheck of thirty tones selected at ran- 
dom from those analyzed yielded a standard 
error of measure of 1.1462 cents (0.011462 
semitone) and a standard error of an aver- 
age of 0.296 cents (0.00296 semitone). Thus 
the mean interval sizes reported in the 
results to follow would vary less than one 
cent (.001 semitone) in 99 out of 100 such 
estimates. 


greater validity because it afforded 
the experimenter opportunity to 
match the movement or fixity of the 
stroboscopic disk pattern to the 
movement or fixity heard in the mu- 
sical tone. The method proved easy 
to handle, inexpensive, and a much 
faster technique for analysis of fre- 
quency data of musical tones than 
those used in previous studies. 

To summarize the results of the 
comparisons: 

1. Significant differences were 
found between interval means in 
one or more of all comparisons 
attempted. 

2. Solo and ensemble pertorm- 
ances varied significantly only in the 
performances of thirds. 

3. The number of significant dif- 
ferences was at a minimum in solo 
vs. Pythagorean and ensemble vs. 
Pythagorean comparisons. 

4. The number of significant dif- 
ferences was at a Maximum in solo 
vs, just and ensemble vs. just com- 
parisons. 

The “conditioning” effect of con- 
tinued exposure to the equal temper- 
ament of the modern keyboard ap- 
parently has little influence upon 
musical performance freed from the 
keyboard. The departure of both 
solo and ensemble performances 
from the equal temperament, partic: 
ularly on thirds and sixths where 
theoretical differences are at a max- 
imum, indicates this. 

Pythagorean intonation seems to 
be a demonstrable practice today, 
theoretical denials notwithstanding. 

The marked correspondence ol 
not one but both performances to 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Psychology 


A STUDY OF PREFERENCES FOR 
THE NATURAL, PYTHAGOREAN, AND 
TEMPERED MUSICAL SCALES. Bar- 
rett Stout 


HE purpose of this investigation 

was to make a study of musi- 
cians’ preferences for melodic and 
harmonic intervals and progressions 
in the natural,'! the Pythagorean,? 
and the tempered* musical scales. 
There has been much discussion 
among musicians as to the relative 
desirability of the use of these three 
scales, particularly the natural and 
tempered, in singing and _ playing. 
This is especially true of singing and 
stringed instrument playing, because 
here the variations in pitch are en- 
tirely subject to the performer. It 
is hoped that this study will throw 
some objective evidence into the 
discussions. 

The reason for confining this in- 
vestigation to musicians is the belief 
that the differences are so slight in 
some instances that preferences ex- 
pressed by people who are musical 
would be more meaningful than 
those expressed by non-musical 
people. 


*The natural scale in C is derived from 
the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 9th, 15th, 27th, and 45th 
partials of the fundamental F in the 32-foot 
octave, 44 cycles per second when A in the 
4-foot octave is 440 cycles. To bring these 
tones into the form of a scale they must all 
be transposed to the same octave. (See John 
Redfield, Music a Science and an Art, p. 47, 
New York; Alfred A. Knopf.) The ratios of 
the frequencies of adjacent notes in ascend- 
ing succession beginning with the tonic are 
9/8, 10/9, 16/15, 9/8, 10/9, 9/8, and 16/15. 

* The Pythagorean scale in C is obtained 
by tuning perfect fifths and fourths alter- 
nately up and down, beginning on F. 

* The equal tempered scale is the scale in 
common use. It is obtained by dividing the 
octave into twelve equal parts giving twelve 
equal semitones. This is accomplished by 
starting with a fundamental, multiplying it 
by the 12th root of 2, 1.059463, to obtain 
the second pitch and multiplying that prod- 
uct again by the 12th root of 2, and so on 
until the octave, or double the frequency 
started with is obtained. 
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Discussions 


Four octaves of a piano were tuned 
to the natural scale by one of the 
experimenters, who is an experi- 
enced tuner. It should be apparent, 
of course, that only the notes of the 
diatonic scale of C, in other words 
the white keys, could be included 
in this tuning, All but one string of 
each unison was damped, so that 
there could not possibly be any out- 
of-tune unisons. 

With the piano so tuned, the fol- 
lowing recordings were made on a 
phonograph record: the scale as- 

(Continued on page 67) 





INTONATION FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF THE VIOLINIST. Ottokar 
Cadek 


E frequently hear references to 

violinists who play with “per- 
fect intonation.” At the same time 
we know that to play an extended 
composition without a noticeable 
slip is an almost superhuman accom- 
plishment. Fortunately, as with artis- 
tic singing,! various psychological 
phenomena operate to make the list- 
ening ear tolerant in a concert situ- 
ation as contrasted with a laboratory 
experiment. 

However, barring mechanical slips, 
what is the actual pitch objective of 
an artist performing on a relatively 
unfettered instrument such as the 
violin? Is it the just system of inter- 
vals based on the simplest ratios of 
the overtone series? Or is it the equi- 
tempered intonation of the modern 
keyboard instruments? Or is it a fluc- 
tuating, instinctive matter which 
gives the string artist an expressive 
medium comparable only to the 
human voice? 

Being a mere violinist, I rushed in 
with an answer where psychologists 

*H. Seashore, “Objective Analysis of Ar- 
tistic Singing,” University of Iowa Studies in 
Psychologys Music, 1V, 1-159, 1936. 


tread with caution.? On the basis of 
my own experiences as_ student, 
teacher, and performer for many 
years in a string quartet, and of the 
absorption of a considerable amount 
of practical methods, scientific treat- 
ises, and experimental investigation 
dealing with the subject of intona- 
tion, | ventured the conclusion that 
stringed instruments are best served 
by the Pythagorean system of inter- 
vals as a point of departure. 

For the purposes of the present 
article I must assume that the reader 
is familiar with the theories of the 
four most important systems of tun- 
ing — Pythagorean, just, mean-tone, 
and equi-tempered. It must be recog- 
nized that the Pythagorean and just 
systems are impractical for a key- 
board instrument, since the sharps 
and flats are not identical and some 
new pitches are required for each 
new key. This limitation does not 
apply, however, to stringed instru- 
ments. 

It has been asserted by various 
scientists as well as musicians that 
performers on stringed instruments 
can and should employ just intervals 
The renewed interest in the just sys- 
tem during the past century is largely 
due to the researches of Helmholtz, 
who was not himself a performing 
musician. There is no doubt some- 
thing fascinating about the just, 
sometimes called natural or pure, 
theory of intonation, It is based on 
the simple ratios of the overtone 
series, therefore it is ‘natural.’ The 
intervals are taken at their smoothest 


?O. Cadek, “String Intonation in Theory 


and Practise.” Music Journal, VIII, No. 3, 
May-June, 1949. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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EVALUATION OF TWO METHODS OF 
TEACHING MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
Morton J. Keston 


HE question posed at the be- 

ginning of this experiment was, 
Which of two methods of teaching 
music appreciation is superior: (1) 
an exposure to serious classical mu- 
sic with explanatory comments de- 
signed to arouse interest in the music 
to be heard; (2) exposure to serious 
classical music without comment? 

In order to gather information 
regarding the relative efficacy of the 
two different methods, two groups 
of students were tested at the begin- 
ning and the end of the school year. 
The first, an experimental group of 
48 senior-high-school students, were 
enrolled in classes in music apprecia- 
tion which were conducted accord- 
ing to Method 1 above; the second, 
a control group of 41 senior-high- 
school students, were enrolled in 
classes in music appreciation which 
were conducted according to Method 
2 above. 

A testing instrument which could 
determine with reasonable accuracy 
the musical discrimination of a given 
individual was required for the 
study. Because such an instrument 
was not available, the Keston Mu- 
sic Preference Test was devised. 
This test consists of go items re- 
corded on acetate discs. Each item 
includes four music excerpts, 45 sec- 
onds in length, which were selected 
according to the following classifica- 
tion: serious classical, serious pop- 
ular classical (“pop concert”) light 
concert (dinner music), popular 
(swing, etc.). The four excerpts 
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are presented in random order, and 
the student is asked to rank his pref- 
erence for each of the four excerpts 
in a given item. This ranking pro- 
cedure is continued for all go items. 
A weighting system was devised 
for scoring the test. According to 
this system, the lower the numerical 
score the more discriminating the in- 
dividual; a high numerical score 
indicates a preference for popular 
music. The score of an individual 
may range from the highest possible 
score of 0 (no departure from the 
preferences of music authorities) to 
the lowest possible score of 159.6. 
The reliability of the Music Pref- 
erence Test was determined by 
analysis of test-retest scores accord- 
ing to an analysis of variance 
procedure. The test was found to be 
consistent and to discriminate with 
sensitivity between individuals. 
The validity of the Music Prefer- 
ence Test was determined by ad- 
ministering the test to a group of 
expert musicians and to groups of 
college music majors. The con- 
sistent low scores of the music groups 


(Continued on page 62) 





BOWING AND PSYCHOSOMATICS. 
Abe Pepinsky 


HE fiddle as an auxiliary ma- 

chine or organ projection (to 
use Curt Sachs’ terminology) has un- 
dergone many changes during the 
past three centuries for optimal 
adaptation to human manipulation, 
and will probably remain in_ its 
present form for some time to come. 
However, there are good, bad, and 
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indifferent fiddles. The poor begin- 
ner has usually to contend with a 
“wretched box” until his parents 
are assured that the child has some 
talent and that it is worth while 
going on. But however bad the 
“box” may be it is seldom as bad 
as the bow, It would require a very 
fine performer indeed to make music 
with the “stick” ordinarily entrusted 
to the tender mercies of the begin- 
ner. 

Imagine yeurself as a performer 
trying out a new bow. At first you 
may attack boldly as you would with 
your own stick. You find that it 
doesn’t respond in the manner ac- 
customed. Not only does the bow 
fail to give you what you thought 
you had a right to expect aurally, 
but it actually “feels” different to 
you. The muscles of the bow-arm 
and hand seem inadequate in han- 
dling the novel situation. Your 
nervous system, consciously or un- 
consciously, attempts to readjust the 
muscular control of the complicated 
system of levers. You try to fit, 
again and again. Even the fingers of 
the left hand sympathetically try to 
help in this readjustment. In fact, 
the whole person is soon involved. 
Or, you may begin quite timidly 
with long steady-state tones, feeling 
your way until you build up a 
sense of confidence in the adequacy 
of your control of the strange bow. 
As a skilled performer, you learn to 
respond to the new feel of your well- 
trained muscles relatively quickly. 

This is hardly to be expected from 
the near beginner, His conception 


(Continued on page 72) 
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EQUIREMENTS for success of 
the organist probably exceed 
those for success of other musicians 
in the matter of diversity. he or- 
ganist must be, first of all, depend- 
able in the performance of the solo 
literature for his instrument. He 
must understand, to some extent, 
at least, the difficulties of transcrip- 
tion in accompaniments, He usually 
needs to have some command of 
choral training, in order to develop 
and maintain one or more choirs for 
the church services. All of these de- 
tails demand some specialized train- 
ing for the adequate performance of 
his duties as a church organist. 

There is one particular ability, 
unobtrusive yet significant, which 
will give the discriminating listener 
a concrete clue as to the organist’s 
adequacy. I refer to his ability to 
improvise. Improvisation may as- 
sume the proportion of somewhat 
extended pieces of music, especially 
during the communion - services. 
More common are the smaller mu- 
sical interludes between, preceding, 
or following regular musical num- 
bers included in the service. These 
moments represent, more than any 
others, the real criterion of any 
organist’s true skill. 

What are the difficulties of this 
seemingly simple task? They involve 
that elusive quality vaguely termed 
musicianship. Ask the professional 
for a precise definition of this sub- 
ject and he will indulge in a verbose 
and scattered attempt. In actuality 
there are several phases in the educa- 
tion of the organist that, when com- 
pletely mastered, are most likely to 
result in a fair modicum of musician- 
ship. These are basically three in 
number: the training of the ear, the 
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The Organist’s Opportunity 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


thorough understanding of the con- 
struction of music (known as theory), 
and wide knowledge of the literature 
of the special instrumental or vocal 
field. Add to this a technical equip- 
ment sufficient to cope with most of 
the ordinary difficulties and you 
have a list of the attributes of the 
organist who may produce improvis- 
atory essays, small or large, that 
are interesting and appropriate. 

Improvisation is erroneously pre- 
sumed to consist of wandering about 
on the keyboard without premedita- 
tion, plan, or purpose. This we know 
to be quite the reverse of the fact. 
Remember the days of the silent 
moving picture when theatres po- 
sessed organs of a sort, played usu- 
ally by ladies with meager musical 
training or gentlemen of scanty 
ability? Those were the days when 
musical meanderings on the organ 
were something to hear. To be sure 
there were “cue sheets” with each 
picture designating prescribed pieces 
of music for every second of the 
presentation. Added to the wretched 
playing of these compositions there 
was the problem of getting from one 
piece to another with its possible 
modulation. Sometimes the player 
did a bit of original diversion from 
the printed cue sheet to indulge in 
a sort of free improvisation that 
made the “talkies” most welcome. 
The musical monstrosities of those 
days are remembered with shudders 
by those of us who went to the 
movie theaters. 

Harmony has been taught uselessly 
for many years. Those organists 
whose main stock in trade is the I, 
IV, V reiteration need to do some 
thing about it. Without a feeling for 
real harmonic variety, improvisation 


will inevitably be flat and stupid. 
Few victims of harmony courses 
seem to learn much from exposure 
to what ought to be a thrilling and 
profitable study. Weakness here is 
possibly the greatest deterring force 
in the hands of the organist in our 
churches today. 

From contrapuntal experience the 
utilization of such features as imita- 
tion and sequence is out of the 
question. To move our block chords 
after the fashion of Victorian hymn 
tunes is scarcely sufficient for worth- 
while improvisation. 

A study of musical form will serve 
to initiate the musician into the 
fundamentals of the balance of 
phrases, extension and variety of 
phraseology, figure treatment in its 
many phases, and the general archi- 
tecture of musical works. 

Tone color concerns the organist 
with his varicolored resources. Even 
the most ardent devotees of the 
Baroque instrument must still re- 
gard the tonal coloring as necessary. 

In outlining these details that are 
admitted to be the musician's tools, 
it is apparent that much of our 
unfortunate service playing is attrib- 
utable to serious lack in one or more 
categories. The American Guild of 
Organists wisely refuses to depart 
from past insistence on standards for 
examinations that cover the needs of 
the self-respecting organist. Experi- 
ence has shown that many are called 
and few are chosen, judging by the 
high percentage of failures. 

Improvisation as an art has dis- 
appeared except in some of the 
French churches. There it is prac 
ticed as an integral part of the 
service elaborating musically the 
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Integrated Music Teaching 


JOSEPHINE FRY 


WELL-KNOWN teacher said to 

me recently, “Each year I prom- 
ise myself that I will use fifteen min- 
utes out of every one-hour private 
piane lesson for nothing but musi- 
cianship, and each year I never do 
it.” Several others have said, “I wish 
I could discipline myself to devote 
the first five minutes of each lesson 
to ear training.” 

To these teachers and to all others 
who are alert to the present trends 
my message is: You can include all 
phases of musicianship in your indi- 
vidual lessons provided you do not 
set any one phase apart as something 
special, as theory, but rather inte- 
grate every aspect of musicianship 
into your teaching as a whole. Make 
the knowledge of form, ear training, 
and harmony the backbone of your 
instruction. This you can do, no 
matter what instrument you use or 
how short the lesson. This you 
should do whether your pupils are 
beginners, intermediates, or very ad- 
vanced; whether they want music as 
a hobby, for general culture, or for 
professional purposes; whether you 
teach in the studio, school, or con- 
servatory. 

The theme of integration is being 
carried out in some of our teacher- 
training institutions today, I know 
of one such place where a thorough 
examination of the music depart- 
ment was made just ten years ago, 
and the entire curriculum was ad- 
justed to meet the highest standards 
of integration possible at that time. 
There was a tie-in between the ear 
training classes and the keyboard har- 
mony and music appreciation classes. 
There was a direct connection be- 
tween keyboard harmony, written 
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harmony, creative work, 
singing. 

But what about the relationship of 
those classes to the performing abil- 
ity of the students? The classwork 
began with elementary material, 
while most of the playing and sing- 
ing were in the very advanced to 
young artist categories. The class- 
work progressed at a very rapid rate 
on through the college levels, but I 
assure you that many students found 
the work exceedingly difficult be- 
cause they lacked previous training. 
A composiiton teacher in an eastern 
music college said to me only a few 
months ago, “It is regrettable, but 
we cannot take it for granted that 
our freshmen already know the tonic 
triad.” I am sure you have heard 
similar stories many times. Fortu- 
nately this is not the whole picture, 
but the lack of well-rounded musical 
training is so prevalent that it in- 
fluences the curriculum planners. 


and sight 


More Musicianship 


In fairness to the private music 
teachers I must say that I know 
many¢who have tried to meet this 
need. Some years ago the New York 
Singing Teachers Association con- 
tacted a music educator for this pur- 
pose. He called me into consultation, 
and together we mapped out a plan 
like the secondary piano courses now 
in use. Many private piano teachers 
have succeeded in persuading their 
pupils to take one piano and one 
musicianship lesson a week. The Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers en- 
courages the use of musicianship 
phases in auditions, And I was 
greatly pleased when the Ada C. 





White composition prize was made 
available through the Guild. 

An artist teacher (private teacher) 
said to a master class which [I at- 
tended a few summers ago, “I do not 
teach harmony. But we analyze. Ha 
student is incapable of doing this I 
send him to a school where he can 
take the proper courses.” That is all 
a teacher should do in terms of 
theory, at the artist level—analyze the 
structure of a composition. Indeed 
that would be sufficient if the stu- 
dent had grown up with aural theory 
well integrated in his musical devel- 
opment. 

Generally speaking, a very good 
job of integrated music teaching is 
being done by those who specialize 
in teaching beginners. This is true 
of both private lessons and classwork. 

To carry the theme of integration 
beyond the elementary level and pro- 
duce results of lasting benefit to the 
pupil calls for a very definite plan on 
the part of the teacher. The founda- 
tion of this method is the apprehen- 
sion of form in music. Begin and end 
each unit of the with the 
structure of the composition, and 
make sure always that the sense of 
hearing is active in your pupil’s re- 
sponse and performance, 


lesson 


In teaching a composition break 
it down to its phrases. The first 
rhythmic response should be to the 
sweep of the phrase as a unit. And 
last, take note of the swing of. the 
meter which carries the rhythmic 
pattern through the phrase. Ear 
training here consists of body  re- 
sponse to the elements just described. 

Melody is approached phrasewise 
with attention focused on the first 
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Choral Selections of Distinction 
FOR 


BACCALAUREATE and COMMENCEMENT 
Programs 


THE THIRD MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES 
Edited by CLARA TILLINGHAST 
Just published in time for inclusion on your final choral programs, the selections in the Third Mount Holyoke 
College Choral Series are as distinguished as their predecessors. These outstanding choral works by the great 
masters have been skillfully transcribed and edited by Professor Tillinghast, the well-known authority on classic 





literature. (For S.S.A. Chorus unless otherwise indicated) 

ALL HIS MERCIES SHALL ENDURE from “The Occasional Oratorio”—Handel—W 3390..............00 16c 
GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST from Church Cantata No. 106—J. S. Bach—W339 1.0.0... ccsecsesesseseeeeeeeeenees 18c 
GREAT IS THE LORD (Coronation Anthem) —Handel—W3392 ou......cccccccssessesesscssessescsecseeeesecseeseeeeseeaeeaeenes 18c 
PREPARE THE HYMN, PREPARE THE SONG from “The Occasional Oratorio”—Handel—W3393...... 18¢ 
DUO SERAPHIM (Two Bright Seraphim)—English and Latin texts, with Semi-Chorus and Optional 

Gini HT Maer Sean hie aoc nce sass ca cacadeseaben cn abe tesa sdica isoskenantscnsesnsvecceadsedssudvorostates dtusenty 18c 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe)—Solo Voices or Semi-Chorus and 

Full Chorus (English and German texts) —Hammerschmidt—W 3395...........ccccscccssssssctsseceseeestaseeeaes 20c 
YE FIELDS OF LIGHT, CELESTIAL PLAINS (Soprano Solo)—S.S.A. Unison—J. W. Franck—W3396.. 16c 
TWO EXCERPTS from The Penitential Psalm No. V—A Cappella—de Lassus—W3397...........:.cccccssseesesees 16c 


I—Non Avertus Faciem Tuam (O Hide Not Thy Face) 
II—Tu Exsurgens (Thou Shalt Arise) 


THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND CHORUSES By IRVING GIFFORD FINE 


(With Optional Orchestral Accompaniment ) 
The ever enchanting verses from the immortal “Alice In Wonderland” have achieved new charm in these 
delightful settings by Mr. Fine. Although they may be programmed singly, the orchestral accompaniment, avail- 
able on rental, can only be used when all three are performed as a unit, either for Mixed or Women’s Chorus. 





I—LOBSTER QUADRILLE S.S.A. — W3205 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3180 — 18c 

II-LULLABY OF THE DUCHESS S.S.A. — W3206 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3181 — 18c 

III—FATHER WILLIAM S.S.A. — W3204 — 18c S.A.T.B. — W3182 — 20c 
« 





CHORAL PROCESSION By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Finale from “The Song of Man” 
(With Optional Band Accompaniment) 
As a choral selection, the Finale from the cantata "The Song of Man” has been performed widely and with 
great success. It is in answer to many requests that a band accompaniment has been written for use with the 
Finale in these arrangements: 


™ S.S.A. — W3249 — 20c each S.A.T.B. — W2976 — 25c each 
“The Song of Man” is published in the following editions and the Finale to this work in any of the choral 
% arrangements listed below may be used with the Transcription for Band. 
S.S.A. — W2318 — 60c S.A.B. — W2463 — 60c S.A.T.B. — W2316 — 60c T.T.B.B. — W2317 — 60c 
BAND PRICES 


“B” Set of Parts (Complete with Cond. Score) $5.00 Cond. Score $1.00 Parts, each .40 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE By GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Chorale Finale for Mixed Voices 
Arranged by CLAY WARNICK 
At long last the Finale from the famous “Rhapsody In Blue’ has been arranged as a choral work. This best 
known of all contemporary American classics has heretofore been available only as an instrumental work. Now, 
the mixed chorus will have the opportunity to program this stirring Finale. The arrangement may be used 
together with the published versions for full orchestra, full band, two pianos or piano solo, of the “Rhapsody 
In Blue.” S.A.T.B. — H2075 — 30c 
All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. Gis'Wesr'suth street NEW YORK 19 NY. 
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HE very wording of the topic, 


oer 


The Control and Guidance of 
Musical Behavior” carries with it 
certain implications that push for- 
ward for explanation. Why control, 
why guide musical behavior? Isn’t 
authentic musical behavior sponta- 
neous anyway? Even if it could be 
shown to be advantageous and de- 
sirable to control and guide it, 
wouldn’t the establishment of con- 
trols and the introduction of guid- 
ance prove disappointingly artificial 
and synthetic? And once they were 
effected, wouldn’t the result at best 
be a mechanization and disruption 
of what ought to be natural, easy, 
and untrammeled by any obviously 
conscious effort? Could such musical 
behavior ever attain an acceptable 
level of artistry? And is it not in- 
congruous to apply such terms as 
control, guidance, and _ behavior, 
which are associated with the objec- 
tive precision of the scientific meth- 
od, to the techniques and_ theories 
of what must necessarily be regard- 
ed as an art? And if we should ac- 
cept the idea that control and guid- 
ance of musical behavior are 
desirable, just how would one go 
about imprisoning so flexible and 
volatile an art into a system of 
controls? 

‘These and many other problems 
are suggested by the topic. We too 
have searched our minds for answers 
to them. For sixteen years we have 
tried to structure our thinking and 
our techniques so that they would 
lead to effectual, reliable controls 
and guidance of musical behavior. 
This is because we have had educa- 
tional and rehabilitational ends in 
mind rather than esthetic and artis- 
tic objectives, as one after another 
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Control and Guidance 


of Musical Behavior 


ARTHUR FLAGLER FULTZ 


we have added to or modified our 
procedures. 

‘These procedures have grown out 
of some very practical music educa- 
tion problems on the one hand, and 
from some of the more definite needs 
of patients requiring rehabilitation, 
on the other. Individuals and groups 
both form the locus of these needs 
and problems. Church choirs, com- 
munity choruses, glee clubs, small 
operatic productions, professional 
ensembles, and students seeking in- 
dividual instruction in the studio 
comprise the circumstances under 
which they arise. Later with these 
have been encountereca the more 
baffling situations presented by the 
musical behavior of patients. 


Meaningful Performance 


However, our task has been point- 
ed up more clearly for us by the 
musical guidance emphasis upon 
music making. It has never been pri- 
marily a question of how the musical 
selection could be more _ perfectly 
rendered, but rather how musical be- 
havior could be made more mean- 
ingful to the performer. Music has 
been regarded as a means of com- 
munication in which the performer 
is to find an expressional vehicle 
rather than an impressional tool. 
How could the singing of our choir 
boys become such compelling experi- 
ences that they would accord it top 
priority when competing interests 
tend to discourage and disorganize 
their efforts? Could piano-playing 
become so rewarding as to justify its 
position in a youth’s development 
of much-needed socially adjustive 
skills? At first glance these problems 
appear to be preeminently social in 


character, but a deeper insight shows 
them to be prominently related to 
personal equilibrium. It has often 
been observed that such considera- 
tions lead away from the field of 
music education proper into the 
more complicated fields of personal 
adjustment and rehabilitation, It 
becomes increasingly necessary to be 
able to find some basic aspects of 
musical behavior that can be made 
subject to control and to use these 
features of the musical act to bring 
about better equilibrium among the 
dynamic forces whose imbalance 
threatens an individual’s integration 
even to the point of doing violence 
to his physical and mental health. 
It is from such a background of 
practical problems that we feel im- 
pelled to bring forth a system of 
control of musical behavior that will 
result in an organized method of 
guiding it to functional ends. Mu- 
sical values that can be used in both 
education and rehabilitation in this 
way have been identified. 

It is my purpose here, first, to 
show how a study of the emergence 
of musical behavior has helped to 
identify some critical elements which 
make it readily subject to control 
and guidance; second, to outline the 
techniques of control that have led 
to the discovery of types of musical 
behavior possessing definite prognos- 
tic value; and third, to point out 
some of the results and potentials 
of guidance in the light of these 
known controls, with a view to 
locating significant areas for further 
investigation. 

In the emergence of musical 
behavior it is possible to discern the 
beginnings of certain universally 

(Continued on page 68) 
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BAND BOOKS 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 


HEAR THAT BAND 
Band Book 
“24 ORIGINAL band compositions, logi- 
t cally and progressively arranged, to 
furnish varied, colorful programs and 
afford the instrumentalist greater un- 
derstanding of ensemble playing. 
Full Band Instrumentation 
Each Book .40 Piano Accomp. 1.00 
Conductor Book 2.00 


FESTIVE PROGRAM 
Band Book 
16 compositions including: Star Dust, 
Dinah,- Sweet Rosie O'Grady, Home, 
Nobody's Sweetheart. 


SELECTIVE PROGRAM 
Band Book 
16 favorite and popular songs includ- 
ing: Margie, Mary lou, When You're 
Smiling, School Days, Girl of My 
Dreams, Repasz Band (March), Joyous 
Noel (Overture), There's Something 
About A Soldier. 
Full Band Instrumentation 

Each Book .40 Piano Cond. 1.00 


hly Recommended 
sees vd CLARINET! 


2 Original Solos 
by ALEX NORTH 
REVUE for Clarinet & Piano 


A solo in contemporary mode, commi- 
sioned by Benny Goodman. 
i 2.00 


PASTIME SUITE 


for Clarinet and Piano 
Simple, melodic and rhythmic pieces in 
Quasi-jazz style 


1.50 


Mills Elementary Methods 
for 


CLARINET . : (Manring) 
TRUMPET or CORNET (Ruddick) 
TROMBONE 


(Wesler) 


The Most Complete Book ever 
Published for Tympani! 


SAUL GOODMAN 


Modern Method for Tympani 
including Four Major Sections 
in the One Book—complete 5.00 
e 


PODEMSKI’S STANDARD 
SNARE DRUM METHOD 


by Benjamin Podemski 


© a 3.00 * 
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EVANGELINE Overture 


by Forrest L. Buchtel 


Abounding in clever melodic contrasts—an 
opening andante, a bright two-quarter al- 
legro, a flowing waltz, a brisk finale. 


Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 


RHYTHMETIC Rhapsody 


by Donald |. Moore 
A festive rhapsody sprinkled with distinctive 
melodies, studded with a multitude of modern 
rhythmic treatments by the composer of the 
popular ‘‘Marcho Poco." 


Full Band 4.50 Symph. Band 6.50 


for the Best in MUSIC, it's MILLS! 


ALADDIN and the Princess 
by Michael Edwards 
An overture based on episodes from The 
Arabian Nights story. An enchanting love 
theme featuring flute and cornet solos is one 
of the episodic highlights. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 
Full Score purchased separately 2.00 
—with Band 1.50 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 


for Solo Trombone and Band 
by John J. Morrisey 
Modern interpretation of well-known spiritual 
highlighting a rhythmic interplay between 
soloist and band. 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 6.00 


Now! Recorded on Capitol Records — Exactly as Published! 


SLEIGH RIDE . . (Leroy Anderson) 
PAVANNE .. . . (Morton Gould) 
Capitol Record No. 7-90057 
SLEIGH RIDE—Full 4.00 Symph. 6.00 
PAVANNE—Full 3.50 Symph. 5.00 


eeeee eee 0 ORCHESTRA MUSIC @eeeeoe eee @' 


THE WINDSOR MELODY 


by Noel Gay 
A tone poem, exceedingly attractive. Recorded 
by Mantovani and Orch. 
(London Record 12014) 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 
All sets include Full Orchestral 
Score and Piano Conductor 


SERENATA 


by Leroy Anderson 
Warm melody magic in the Latin idiom. Re- 
corded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
**Pops'’ Orch. (RCA-Victor) 


Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


CHORAL 


FUNICULI-FUNICULA (Denza-Lang) 
THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
- «+ (Anderson-Lang) 
Capitol Record No 7-90058 
FUNICULI-FUNICULA Full 4.00 Symph. 6.00 
THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
Full 3.00 Symph. 5.00 


SLEIGH RIDE 


by Leroy Anderson 
Everybody is featuring this gay, picturesque 
melodic frolic richly recorded by Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston ‘‘Pops'’ Orch. (RCA-Victor) 


Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


THE DREAM OF OLWEN 


by Charles Williams 
Piano Solo and Orchestra 
A charming melody bringing audience acclaim 
to your solo pianist and orchestral group. 
Piano Solo with Full Orch. 3.50 


MUSIC eeeennv0e00e00 


Start Your “Team's” Spring Training Early! 


BROOKLYN BASEBALL CANTATA 


for MIXED VOICES (SATB), or MALE VOICES (TTBB), SOLOISTS and PIANO 
by GEORGE KLEINSINGER and MICHAEL STRATTON 
Humorous, entertaining all-American hit for your Spring choral programs! An unusual feature of 
the cantata is that the title, names and places mentioned may be changed at your discretion to 


fit your community! 


Recorded by Robert Merrill, Chorus and Orch. (RCA-Victor Album DC-42) 


Price 1.25 


Orch. Parts on Rental 


CHORAL MUSIC for your SPRING CONCERTS! 


A ROSEBUD IN JUNE (Leslie R. Sell) 









SSAA 05 
RIDE ON! RIDE ON IN MAJESTY (Frederick Silvester) © SATB cecccccecccssscssssssssssssmsssssssseee -20 
SCARLET RIBBONS|(for Her Hair) (Arr. Michael Edwards) SATB, SSA ccecccssscsscsssssssssseone .20 
THE DREAM OF OLWEN (Charles Williams)... on Pg OU sicstnscsssnsssssssinnssce -20 
ONE MORNING IN MAY (Hoagy Carmichael) ccc SSA, TTBB ...... ene 


AT HINT OF SPRING (Clara Edwards) 








THE HOST OF YOUTH 
by Charles N. Fiedler and Gus Guentzel 
A fine GRAND MARCH with stimulating words 
—excellent for your COMMENCEMENT Grand 
Ensemble presentation. 
Band: Full 5.00 
Orch.: Full 3.50 


Chorus: SATB .25 


Symph. 7.50 
Symph. 5.00 


For Your COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 


SSA, SATB 


MARCH MODERNISTIC 
by Michael Edwards 


Spirited concert march in 4/4 time of rich 
melodic and harmonic interest making an ex- 
cellent majestic opening selection. 

Band: Full 3.50 Symph. 5.00 


Orch.: Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 


ge \ Visit The Mills Music Exhibit at the MENC Biennial Convention! 
ee Mi L LS | U Sli C | N Cc (14619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
: lh A e Chicago 4 


Los Angeles 14 
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HEREVER men have erected 


temples of worship they have 
usually considered the performance 
of music as an artistic aid to their 
religious ritual. Whenever sacred 
music is performed the services of 
the musician are automatically en- 
eaged. ‘The musician who devotes his 
life to sacred music inherits a tre- 
mendous professional legacy. He be- 
longs to the ancient priesthood of 
musical clergymen who have assisted 
all manner of men in previous civili- 


zations and cultures to commune 
with God. 
The church musician is much 


more than a mere artisan. He com- 
bines all the qualties of clergy- 
man, priest, physician, psychologist, 
teacher, counselor and __— scholar. 
Sacred music can be no better or 
no worse than the sum total of the 
mental tempers, emotional sensitivi- 
ties, and artistic skills of musically 
inclined personalities. The monu- 
mental sacred literature of Palestrina 
and Bach is the direct derivative of 
their intellectual, spiritual, and tech- 
nical profiles. No one of these three 
qualities alone can withstand the 
demands made upon the musician 
who serves professionally in the 
sanctuary, whether he is affiliated 
with a white-steepled chapel in the 
smallest hamlet or with an imposing 
Gothic cathedral in a city. 

With these concepts in mind, we 
discover upon investigation that the 
professional status of the church 
nusician falls into the following ca- 
tegories: attitudes, religious sensitiv- 
ity, and musicianship, These three 
attributes involve the mind, the emo- 
tions, and the necessary physical and 
sensory skills. 
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The Professional Status 
of the Church Musician 


BETHUEL GROSS 


The greatest of all the arts is the 
art of diplomacy. Diplomacy usually 
connotes only political negotiation. 
To the semanticist, diplomacy em- 
braces all of the ramifications of hu- 
man relationships. Of all the per- 
sonality traits that are listed by 
psychologists, the ability to get 
along with others is the most impor- 
tant. Many personalities, in every 
walk of life, have been liquidated 
because they failed to adjust them- 
selves to those with whom they came 
in contact. This gift of the gods can 
be summarized in one word: atti- 
tudes. 

The attitudes of the church mu- 
sician—or his lack of healthy atti- 
tudes—have resulted in the music 
department of the church often 
being referred to as the “war de- 
partment.” The attitudes of the 
church musician toward the minis- 
ter, the music committee, the mem- 
bers of the board, professional col- 
leagues, and the members of the 
choir will determine, in large meas- 
ure, his effectiveness in the realm of 
sacred music. 


Humility 


The first step in turning the pen- 
etrating searchlight of self-analysis on 
one’s own attitudes is to acquire the 
rare mental temper of humility. In 
truly great personalities there is al- 
ways a humility which is infectious. 
Unfortunately, a large majority of 
our professional musicians would 
win no prizes for manifestations of 
humility. A humble disposition 
works miracles in nearly all human 
relationships, Attitudes that are born 
of humility will in themselves create 


a desire to live, and let live, to give 
others the benefit of the doubt, to 
accept our associates and friends for 
both their vices and their virtues, to 
suspend judgment, to rise above 
jealousy, and last, and most impor- 
tant, to gain confidence and good 
will—all attitudes which are essen- 
tial for the professional growth of 
the church musician or, for that 
matter, of any musician. 

What should be the attitude of a 
church musician toward the minis- 
ter? It would eradicate much un- 
pleasantness if choir directors, or- 
ganists, and soloists would realize 
that the minister is held responsible 
for the entire program of the church. 
The church musician is engaged to 
assist the minister in creating an 
ecclesiastical aura conducive to wor- 
ship—not to give him a musical ed- 
ucation, as benevolent or necessary 
as this might seem to be. If the 
minister has certain preferences in 
the administration of his parish, 
comply with his requests. If he is 
habitually wrong, let the pulpit 
committee worry about it. A continu- 
ous series of personal or professional 
conflicts with the minister inevitably 
is the prelude to the church musi- 
cian’s resignation, which is a com- 
passionate synonym for “being fired.” 
It is expedient to remember that 
one’s best service can be rendered 
only if we attempt to work with as 
well as for our superiors. 

In most churches the music com- 
mittee is the liaison between the 
music staff and the trustees or the 
deacons of the church. The music 
committee can, and should, be the 
stethoscope for the church musician, 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Voice and Singing 


HYGIENICS OF THE VOICE, John 


Lester 


HE singer can be afflicted with 

many ills—some_ real, some 
imaginary. All present problems for 
the teacher. The objective of every 
voice teacher is to guide the student 
in the development of enjoyable and 
artistic singing. Any human ills 
which retard progress or handicap 
the student in any way can be in- 
cluded in the topic which I have 
chosen—the hygienics of the voice. 

Ailments which afflict the voice 
may be classified under two main 
headings: organic and_ functional. 
In considering the organic disorders, 
I should like to discuss the general 
health of the body, and then the 
health of the larynx, throat, nose, 
and sinus. 

In the “golden age of singers” it 
was held that in order to sing well, 
it was necessary to keep the body 
in good general health. Those 
singers swore by light exercise, good 
food, and plenty of rest. I am sure 
that their ideas are equally sound 
today, but modern conditions make 
the precept harder to follow. The 


John Lester 
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modern prima donna must be very 
careful of her diet. She must have 
strength to sing like an angel with- 
out looking more robust than a 
movie queen. Still, exercise should 
be light. Heavy exercise that builds 
strong muscles not common to the 
vocal process may rob the vocal 
mechanism of needed energy and 
give the body a muscle-bound condi- 
tion that decreases the flexibility of 
the vocal tract. 

At first evidence of any difficulty, 
it is well for teachers to inquire of 
students as to their physical condi- 
tion. In cases of heart trouble, 
hernia, and similar illnesses, it may 
be dangerous to work too  strenu- 
ously. | am sure we all agree that to 
sing well requires organic energy 
and that good health is’ of utmost 
importance, 

One fact often overlooked is that 
practice should be daily in order to 
develop muscular tone. The lapse 
of three days is enough to weaken 
larynx muscles markedly, Vocalists 
must exercise to their full range reg- 
ularly. No one can expect to lay off 
for three days and sing brilliantly 


(Continued on page 62) 


Nelli Gardini 


WILL SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
MAKE US BETTER TEACHERS OF 
SINGING? Nelli Gardini 


CIENTIFIC knowledge alone 

cannot make a singer, and no 
matter how much scientific knowl- 
edge the teacher may have, he can- 
not achieve good results by such 
knowledge alone. I believe that every 
teacher of singing should have good 
natural talent and should know how 
to produce more than agreeable, cor- 
rect, resonant sounds, I do not be- 
lieve it possible for him to recognize 
a correct sound in others unless he 
has experienced these vocal sensa- 
tions and understands the natural 
physical adjustments which occur in 
passing from one group of notes to 
the other. The most important 
factor in learning to sing is to learn 
how to produce without apparent 
physical effort beautiful mellow, 
round, resonant tones. Learning to 
make pleasant, resonant sounds in- 
volves patience and perseverance. It 
means long, tedious hours of con- 
centration and arduous _ practice. 
The old Italian masters considered 
at least two years necessary for this 
preliminary work alone, which is 
the very root of the singing voice 
from which all its branches grow. 

What shall we do to learn how 
to produce correct and beautiful 
sounds? Where will we find a 
progressive, orderly conduct of pro- 
cedure which will guarantee this 
result? It is not in the books on 
anatomy, physics, or acoustics. The 
human voice is a phenomenon. In 
range, it is possible to encompass 
three or four octaves. The variations 
of syllabic utterances are innumer- 
able. It is almost impossible to ex- 
press in words how one controls the 
voice in singing, for the sensations 
are so many and varied. 

Simplicity and naturalness are es- 
sential to freedom. of voice. The 
ideal achievement is to sing with 
physical ease and simplicity of atti- 
tude, but with vocal intensity and 
mental alertness. How much the stu- 
dent should know about “vocal” sci- 
ence is problematical and depends 
entirely upon his temperament and 
intelligence. There should be noth- 
ing that might confuse or mystify. 
When the student is well advanced 
he is ready for analytical, physical 
information. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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CHALLENGE THE VOICE STUDENT 
WITH TEACHING. 


Mackenzie 


Mignon Bollman 


OST of our voice students go 

to colleges or conservatories 
for study after high school and later 
take their places as musical leaders 
in schools and churches of the com- 
munities to which they return. Their 
importance in these places is in- 
creasing. They are the ones who will 
bring music to the people in a prac- 
tical way. They will be expected to 
be able to give vocal instruction, to 
discover new talent, and to give 
many young people their first op- 
portunities to perform. Their teach- 
ing will either prepare their students 
adequately for, or hinder them from, 
careers in the field of music. 

We must recognize the fact that 
of the great numbers of vocal stu- 
dents in this country only a_ very 
small percentage ever become suc- 
cessful as concert artists or have 
operatic careers. Yet, too many 
teachers as well as students go on 
striving for these goals, and only 
after much disillusionment reluc- 
tantly turn to teaching. Far too pre- 
valent among us teachers is the point 
of view that a singer is not ready to 
teach until his career is over or has 
proved unsuccessful, and that teach- 
ing is something he should turn to 
with apology. A teacher with that 
outlook sees the whole field of vocal 
teaching from the standpoint of 
what he did or did not accomplish 
in his own career. On the contrary, 
there are those of us who believe 
that teaching singing is challenging 
enough to demand the best possible 
preparation of any musician. We are 
convinced, too, that teaching singing 
may be an end in itself, since it 
demands sound knowledge of vocal 
pedagogy as well as practical experi- 
ence as a performer. Most of all, the 
career of a singing teacher demands 
the musicianship so often lacking 
in the preparation of singers. The 
days are gone when a teacher’s best 
credentials were autographed _ pic- 
tures of the great or near-great on 
his studio walls and vague references 
to European operatic careers, 

An indication of the trend today 
in voice teaching is expressed by 
Henley when he says, “Teachers of 
singing today are alert and com- 
petent as businessmen who conduct 
their business along progressive lines 
—thoroughly abreast of the times. It 
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is the duty of the veteran teacher olf 
our beautiful Art to speak the 
heartening word, to lend from his 
experience and wisdom, and to be 
ever ready with the helping hand 
for the young teacher of the Art of 
Singing.” 


(Continued on page 59) 





THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
TO THE STUDENT. John Seagle 


HE first problem and the first 

test of a music teacher’s respon- 
sibility to a student takes place at 
the audition. Sometimes there is no 
problem, The pupil is either very 
good or very bad. These instances 
are rare. It is the in-betweens—young- 
sters with some talent, some voice, 
and some personality—who constitute 
the bulk of voice students. And there 
the teacher who is not a prophet has 
to take a chance. It is only after 
working with a pupil for some time 
that one can predict with any de- 
gree of certainty what chance the 
pupil has in the professional field. 
Given two pupils, one may have a 
better voice and better natural gifts 
than the other; but if he or she is 
satisfied with that natural endow- 
ment and is lazy, indifferent, and 
lacks ambition, the lesser endowed 
one may go much further in the long 
run. 

What constitutes a good music 
teacher? What basic qualities are 
necessary? A good teacher must first 
of all be a good musician. If he him- 
self is able to sing, has a good 
voice, that is a great help to the 
imitative type of pupil. The good 
teacher must be able to inspire the 


Mignon B. Mackenzie 


pupil and give him confidence in 
himself. He should be a_psycholo- 
gist, possess the patience of Job, be 
sympathetic and yet firm, be able 
to envisage the pupil as a_ person 
and not just a disembodied voice. 

There are many types of teachers. 
There is the voice technician, the 
teacher-coach who emphasize style, 
the teacher with connections who is 
successful in placing his pupils, All 
of these types have their place and, ; 
if they are honest in their work, 
will build up a following of pupils 
who are looking for what they can 
give. It would seem to me that we 
as teachers should try to incorporate 
as many of these qualities in our- 
selves as possible. 

Big, richly endowed institutions, 
such as Juilliard and the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, can offer op- 
portunities of many kinds which 
individual teachers and smaller 
schools cannot. Their chief  ad- 
vantage is that they are in a position 
to offer some chance at getting ex- 
perience. However, living in big 
cities is often expensive and lonely, 
and for a young student it is often 
a menace to health and morale. The 
successful students at our big con- 
servatories are the ones who have 
been well trained by the home-town 
teacher. It has been proved that co- 
operation by teachers and by music 
clubs and interested individuals can 
provide the opportunities for de- 
velopment and necessary experience 
that are essential to any young sing- 
er’s training. 

We teachers must put aside jeal- 
ousy, fear of competition, and preju- 
dice. We are not here to change 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The story of trumpeter 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


outstanding Martin artist 


This is the true life story of a famous American 
musician ... published by the Martin Band In- 
strument Company in tribute to his artistry 
and to the high standards of music education in 
America which made his career possible. Re- 
prints for school bulletin boards available on 
request, from Martin or your Martin dealer. 
































7 John Birks Gillespie, better known today as 
“Dizzy,’’ began his career with an instrument 
furnished by his school band. A neighbor loaned 
him a trumpet so he could practice at home. 








2 Born in Cheraw, S.C., Dizzy got most of his 


formal education in Philadelphia, where he was 
recognized as an outstanding member of his high 
school band. 








3 Long hours of practice paid off when Frank 
Fairfax listened and liked his playing. He gave 
18-year-old Dizzy a job... the beginning of a pro- 
fessional career that was to bring him fame. 








4 After playing two years with Fairfax, Gillespie 
joined Teddy Hill's band, which toured Eng- 
land and the Continent... receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome from European jazz fans. 








Dizzy, during the early 1940's played in a group 

at Minton’s Playhouse in New York where he 
and a few others created a new type of jazz that 
was to become known as ‘‘bebop.” 











Esquire magazine voted Gillespie its “New 

Star’’ award in 1945. Metronome’s poll in 1947 
acclaimed him top trumpeter in the land. Dizzy 
Gillespie, King of Bop, had arrived. 
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The next several years he gained considerable 

recognition playing trumpet with Duke Elling- 
ton, Cab Calloway, Benny Carter, Charlie Barnet, 
Earl Hines, and other famous bands. 




















5 When he returned from overseas, Dizzy decid- 


ed he needed a horn on which he could play 
his very best. After a careful trial of leading makes, 
he selected his first Martin. 














10 Like so many leading musicians, Dizzy is con- 
vinced that his Martin can’t be beat, especially 
for recording. His fine trumpet work can be heard 
on records under many labels. 


é With Oscar Pertiford, Dizzy got together a 
small 52nd Street combo which lasted until 
1946. Later he organized several small and large 
bands of his own. 








7] The marvelous technique of Diz with his 
Martin has made him the most copied trum- 
peter since Beiderbecke. His beret, glasses and tiny 
goatee have become the trade-mark of bop. 
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RE teachers born not made? We 


often hear it said that they are. 
Whether true or not, most of us have 
acquaintances and friends who are 
very good teachers in the field of 
their interest. ‘This is so even though 
their formal education did not ex- 
tend beyond the elementary level. 
They seem to have a knack for using 
their native abilities and talents in 
teaching others. 

The alert, effective teacher, re- 
gardless of his or her subject field, 
trains all of the pupils’ senses. In 
the field of music, the average lay- 
man thinks of the sense of sound 
as the most important. 

The senses of touch and sight, 
however, are found to be of equal 
importance, while those of smell and 
taste play a secondary role. 


General Objectives 


Let me consider for a moment 
some of the general objectives the 
music teacheer attempts to achieve. 
Whole volumes have been devoted 
to these, but briefly they may be 
listed as: 

1. Providing rhythmic experiences 
and developing native abilities on 


the kindergarten and lower ele- 
mentary levels. 
2. Teaching fundamental _ prin- 


ciples and discovering special abili- 
ties and talents on the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
levels. 

3. Developing aesthetic taste and 
cultural appreciation and_ training 
special abilities and talents on the 
secondary levels. 

4. Promoting participation, de- 
veloping abilities, fostering enjoy- 
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An Eye for Music? 


LESLIE E. FRYE 


ment, and interpreting music on the 
adult level. 

If this listing is acceptable to you, 
let us move into the next step of 
considering the visual material and 
techniques which may be used to 
assist in accomplishing these objec- 
tives. 


Application of Audio-Visual Aids 


The use of the sense of sight has a 
much broader significance than that 
of just training in the ability to read 
notes. There are, for a simple ex- 
ample, the unlimited possibilities of 
teaching the historical aspects. 

The following are suggestions for 
the application of visual techniques 
in the teaching of music, based on 
the four general objectives listed 
above. 

1. Kindergarten and Lower Ele- 
mentary Levels. There is a wealth 
of audio-visual material now appear- 
ing on the market, beamed at the 
lower elementary grades. New ma- 
chines, such as _ three-speed record 
players, wire, tape, and disc record- 
ers, and combinations are now avail- 
able. For small children, this type 
of material provides music experi- 
ences which did not exist even two 
years ago. 

We do not ordinarily consider 
three dimensional objects as visual 
aids because they have always been 
with us. Toy instruments, dolls, 
and decorations may be employed 
on this level to provide vicarious 
and even direct experiences in de- 
veloping a feeling of rhythm and 
self-expression. 

We should not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of the sound filmstrip for 


use with the lower elementary 
grades. The still picture, coupled 
with a sound recording, makes more 
meaningful and real, music experi- 
ences that were formerly only ab- 
stract exercises, 

Lantern slides which illustrate 
nursery rhymes are tailored to fit 
into the child’s world of phantasy 
and “make believe.” They are en- 
tranced with Hansel and Gretel and 
the tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. 

The sound motion picture is valu- 
able in showing how to make certain 
movements. The children see others 
of their own age doing things which 
they may have considered difficult or 
may have been too timid or bashful 
to attempt. 

2. The Upper Elementary and 
Junior High Level. There are un- 
limited possibilities on this Ievel for 
the use of audio-visual materials in 
the teaching of fundamentals and 
the discovery of individual apti- 
tudes. 

A good voice may be augmented 
by the use of some type of recorder. 
It must be kept in mind, however, 
that voices change, but opportunity 
is available for further development 
and individual attention from the 
music department. 

The use of song lantern slides 
with picture illustrations and the 
bouncing ball technique increases 
the interest in group singing and 
participation. A partly darkened 
room tends to decrease self-con- 
sciousness and encourages natural- 
ness and expression. 

Children at this age have better co- 
ordination than smaller children. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HY does that section of the 
auditorium from which one 


can get a good view of all the players 
of the orchestra, or from which one 
can see the hands of a concert pian- 
ist, fill first? What would the football 
game be without the pageantry of 
the marching band between halves. 
What arouses the curiosity of chil- 
dren more than the visit of the piano 
tuner? Why does a piece of music 
become more meaningful because 
one has heard it in a special setting? 
On the other hand, why, in the early 
stages of the motion picture—the 
days of silent films—did “seeing” 
seem empty to the point where a 
pianist or an organist was employed? 

Music is essentially something to 
be heard, except where it is used in 
combination with another art. It will 
be agreed that, even though music 


is an auditory art, such one-dimen-. 


sional devices as recordings, radio, 
and silent movies fall a little short in 
providing fullest enjoyment except 
for the comparatively few highly 
skilled listeners. For most people 
music becomes increasingly meaning- 
ful when the origin of it is visible. 
We know that all of our learning 
comes through the senses, that, as 
some psychologist puts it, “a person 
is first a creature of sensation, then 
of memory, and finally of reason.” 
Appealing to two senses is usually 
better than appealing to only one, 
especially when for the sake of music 
we combine hearing and seeing. 
The impact of the motion picture 
as a vehicle of effective mass com- 
munication is immeasurable. It has 
been said that prior to the turn of 
the century only 4 to 5 per cent of 
our population had an opportunity 
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Extending the Uses of 
Films in Music Education 


DELINDA ROGGENSACK 


to enjoy any form of professional 
entertainment, partly because of ad- 
mission costs and the inaccessibility 
of the entertainment. Like educa- 
tional opportunities in the arts, these 
entertainments were offered only in 
the large centers or resorts. ‘The 
simultaneous arrival of many forms 
of communication — the sound mo- 
tion picture, recordings, radio, tele- 
vision, and modes of travel — has 
changed the “cultural aristocracy” of 
the 1880’s to a universal culture de- 
veloping from all walks of life. 
Statistics are usually boring, but 
the implications to be drawn from 
some of the following are very chal- 
lenging, and while many may argue 
about the intellectual, philosophical, 
ethical and artistic values of what 
comes out of Hollywood, the fact 
that the sound picture is a powerful 
educational tool is unquestioned. Li- 
braries report amazing increases in 
demands for biographies and stories 
following picture runs of literature 
heretofore listed as dull and stodgy. 
After A Song to Remember, biogra- 
phies of Chopin and George Sand 
were much in demand, and Iturbi’s 
playing of the Chopin Polonaise sold 
more than a million copies of that 
work in six months. Before that, less 
than two thousand copies were sold 
annually, While it is regrettable that 
in the minds of most people there is 
only one Polonaise and Chopin 
wrote it, it is worthy of note that it 
took Chopin out of the “long-haired” 
class and gave him meaning for 
everyone. Many examples as interest- 
ing and far-reaching as the one just 
given might be cited. Not only has 
the motion picture increased interest 
in literature and recordings, but it 


has been one of the forces which has 
caused the gratifying increase in the 
number of concert associations, and 
our concertgoing population has 
reached almost staggering figures. as 
compared with those of even ten 
years ago. 

Educators were quick to grasp the 
importance of motion pictures as-an 
educational device. It took a war, 
however, with its needs for all pos- 
sible short-cuts in effective education, 
to drive home to an indifferent pub- 
lic, the values of these aids to our 
educational institutions. 

Hollywood’s ventures in the field 
were for entertainment purposes 
only, with eyes continually on the 
box office. For obvious reasons of 
competition and because many edu- 
cators, like some religious workers, 
believed that education must be dry 
and matter-of-fact, the first attempts 
at educational films were dull and 
unimaginative. That phase is ended, 
and the entertainment and educa- 
tional screens have come to respect 
each other. 

In the total picture of education, 
the music field has been the slowest 
to capitalize on the values of the mo- 
tion picture, not because music 
teachers did not realize the worth of 
the device, but rather because. there 
were important factors of produc- 
tion, especially in sound, matters. of 
content, and agreement on technics. 
standing in the way. We are happy 
to report fine progress, thanks to. 
forces which have been actively work- 
ing for adequate production. 

How to select films for teaching 
and use them properly is an impor- 
tant story. The films are here and 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Accordion—Little Sister of the Organ 


HE history of instrumentation 
is one of a continually increas- 
ing number of instruments in general 
use. When Mozart discovered the 
clarinet he did not hesitate to incor- 
porate its use in his symphonies. 
Most innovations of this kind have 
met with strenuous opposition. The 
chromatic kettledrum, though not of 
very recent invention, has only lately 
become a necessity in the orchestra. 
There are still French horn players 
who reject the double horn although 
it adds much to the value of the 
instrument. Many double bass play- 
ers do not like the possibility of add- 
ing the lower third to their instru- 
ment. Owing to Tchaikovsky’s 
charming use of the celesta in his 
Nutcracker Suite, this instrument has 
now become a recognized part of the 
symphony orchestra, Many of us have 
had a prejudice against the saxo- 
phone, probably because of the ex- 
cruciating experience of listening to 
our next-door neighbor’s little boy 
trying to play his C-melody sax. But 
Rachmaninov has used it with fine 
effect in his Second Concerto, and 
it must now be reckoned as a worthy 
member of the modern orchestra. 
And now the accordion is knock- 
ing at the doors of our conservatories 
and colleges, asking for admission to 
the list of instruments for proficiency 
in which we give a diploma. The 
modern accordions, especially those 
of the multiple-switch or stop type, 
are practically new instruments 
which music educators must recog- 
nize. Having very little technical 
knowledge of the instrument, I am 
perhaps less hampered in my judg- 
ment of its capabilities. My own im- 
pression of it, until recently, was that 
it was a grotesquely overgrown edi- 
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the harmonica or mouth 
organ of our childhood days and 
should be described as someone has 
described the oboe—‘‘an ill wind in- 
strument that nobody blows good,” 
but as I have already said, the mod- 
ern accordion is something entirely 
different. Unfortunately, there are 
still in use many of the obsolete type, 
and manufacturers vary among them- 
selves in the types they offer to the 
public. It is hoped that this will be 
largely remedied in the near future 
by the cooperation of the instructors 
and the manufacturers, and that an 
attempt will be made to standardize 
the instrument. The best instruments 
now have a greatly increased range, 
from deep organ-like tones to high 
tones which suggest the timbre of the 
oboe. An orchestra, when it plays 
well music that is suitably arranged, 
is capable of producing surprisingly, 
fine effects, so we find that musicians, 
especially those in conservatories and 
music departments of colleges, will 
have to solve the problem of whether 
to admit this new instrument to the 
same status in curricula as is given 
to all the instruments in the orches- 
tra, as well as to the voice, the piano, 
the violin, and the organ, thus allow- 
ing a student to make it his major 
subject for a diploma or a degree. 


tion of 


The instruments of the orchestra are 
almost entirely one-line instruments, 
producing but one tone at a time. 
Students of these instruments are 
badly handicapped in the study of 
harmony and composition, as com- 
pared with the students of the piano 
and organ. I think a great advantage 
would be gained for these students 
by combining with the study of these 
instruments a course in the study of 
the accordion, which is essentially an 
harmonic instrument, In my own 
school I have allowed a candidate Tor 
a degree to write, as partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements, a complete 
method for the modern accordion, 
showing the possibilities of the most 
recent models and also stressing the 
great value there may be for the 
study of harmony in the use of this 
instrument. Another student is al- 
lowed to make his accordion pro- 
ficiency a minor subject in his study 
for a degree—making the study of 
musical theory his major subject. I 
understand that this is an innova- 
tion, but it has already been done in 
some other schools and we expect it 
to be successful in ours. 

As you all no doubt know, the 
accordion has been used intermit- 
tently for many years, either as a 
member of the symphony orchestra, 
as in compositions by Tchaikovsky, 
Prokofief and Roy Harris, and as a 
solo instrument, as in works by Virgil 
Thomson and Henry Cowell and 
many others, so it has the backing of 
distinguished musicians and I am 
suggesting that you no longer regard 
it simply as a “kist of whistles” but 
as an instrument worthy of a place 
in the list of instruments allowed for 
study toward a diploma or a degree 
in colleges or music schools. 
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Electronic Memory—an Aid 


in the Studio Lesson 


PHILIP LESLY 





USIC educators have known for 


a long time that the greatest 
obstacle to the advancement of music 
participation is the time it takes for 
a student to gain proficiency. Most 
of the effort by music. educators and 
their organizations toward advance- 
ment of music has been aimed at im- 
proving, enlivening, and speeding 
the learning process. 

Most of the progress made _ has 
been in the field of teaching meth- 
ods. Teachers are learning to use 
methods that capture the student’s 
interest and short-cut the rote-learn- 
ing and mechanical practice that 
cause boredom. Various systems of 
class instruction and new methods of 
beginning with simple tunes instead 
of scales are the best-known ex- 
amples. 

Comparatively little attention has 
been given to another important 
problem: the ability of the student 
to keep pace with the lessons, to 
absorb all that can be taught him, 
and to improve through practice be- 
tween lessons. Emphasis has been on 
improving techniques at the lesson, 
rather than in the mind and home 
of the student. 


For this reason, the new “electronic 
memory” method of music instruc- 
tion is considered by many to be an 
important advancement. It enables 
the teacher to have a very construc- 
tive influence on the student even 
when he ‘cannot be with the student! 
The system is simple. An “electronic 
memory” wire recorder in the teach- 
er’s studio records every second of 
each lesson, including the teacher’s 
instructions and corrections. The stu- 
dent takes home the spool of record- 
ing wire and plays it back on his 
home recorder as often as he wants 
during the practice sessions. 

This method accomplishes the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Because everything said and 
played is constantly available to the 
student, he can be given much more 
new material at each lesson. It is not 
necessary to repeat and repeat at the 
lesson to be sure the student gets the 
point . . . the “electronic memory” 
helps him remember what he fails to 
carry away in his head. 

2. Because using a wire recorder is 
fun, the student associates more en- 
joyment with his music. He likes to 
hear himself, so plays the recordings 
for his parents and friends and fol- 
lows his progress on the wire spools. 

3. The wire recorder permits re- 
cording up to a full hour without 
interruption. The recorder needs no 
attention at all during the lesson. 

4. Because the wire spool can be 
used again merely by recording over 
the wire, cost beyond the initial pur- 
chase is negligible. At the same time, 
spools can be kept indefinitely as a 
chart of progress. 

5. Parents can help the student 
practice; and they get a sense of 
participating in his music education, 
which helps the teacher and builds 
the student’s morale. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HE vocation of teaching imposes 

on those who have chosen to fol- 
low that profession a responsibility 
of the highest order, the responsibil- 
ity and duty of leading the student 
into the realm of knowledge and per- 
formance. No one can teach another 
to know and to perform. One can 
only stimulate, elicit, and develop in 
the mind of another the ability and 
the will to learn. The teaching of 
music, more than any other field, is 
difficult and challenging by reason of 
its complexity—because of the inter- 
play of the physical, instrumental, 
and emotional aspects of the learning 
processes involved. It is therefore 
necessary to give careful considera- 
tion to the choice of approach and 
methods that may yield the best re- 
sults, with the greatest satisfaction to 
both teacher and student. 

All children today, through high 
school age, have so many activities, 
important and unimportant, that it 
seems more necessary than ever to 
find the shortest and, at the same 
time, most thorough and efficient 
means of presenting technic and in- 
terpretation. We teachers must be 
very ingenious and skillful in pre- 
senting all the elements in order to 
cover this vast material involved in 
music study. The main objectives for 
teachers should be to have pupils 
learn to comprehend music—to be 
able when glancing at a new page of 
music to sense easily and at once 
what that music says, what it will say 
when transferred to the keyboard. 

Though a teacher of advanced 
piano playing, I have taught all types 
of students: beginners—I have never 
refused to take a beginner— (talented 
or untalented) and students of all 
ages. I shall discuss first the teaching 
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Essential Principles 


in Piano Teaching 


ROSE RAYMOND 


of the beginner, and I do so advis- 
edly, for this branch of instruction 
holds for the teacher not only the 
usual responsibility but the privilege 
of laying the foundation of a musical 
career, whether it be, as in the ma- 
jority of cases, one of learning, un- 
derstanding, and enjoying music, or 
even occasionally one devoted to 
music as a lifework. 


Basic Functions 


Every beginner should have ex- 
plained to him some of the basic 
things about the mechanism and the 
functions of the piano—how the 
hammers, dampers, and pedals work. 
He should be shown from the start 
that it is only through attention to 
the feeling and moving of the key 
that good tone-production can be 
attained. All children have pushed, 
pressed, and hit the keys in the first 
six or seven years of their existence 
before coming to the piano for the 
purpose of study, and they must be 
made aware of the need for a new 
approach to this much-abused instru- 
ment. 

On the physical plane they must 
become acquainted consciously with 
their ten fingers, two hands, two 
elbows, and two arms. At the first 
lesson correct posture must be ex- 
plained, taught, and insisted upon. 
Without correct posture no student 
can learn to play well or to balance 
and control arm-weight, and the fail- 
ure to observe and maintain con- 
scious attention to bodily freedom 
is undoubtedly one of the main rea- 
sons why the majority of music stu- 
dents want to stop studying at the 
end of the second year. 

All students should have ear-train- 


ing, rhythmic dictation, theory, and 
elementary harmony lessons each 
week. It is easy to offer all this even 
in a weekly half-hour lesson for the 
beginner, since in his case, with no 
prior handicaps to overcome, instruc- 
tion based on definite principles of 
technic and interpretation consumes 
relatively less time than with “ad- 
vanced” and possibly handicapped 
students. A sure and clear approach 
to technic must be made while the 
student is young in order to prepare 
him early for the study of repertoire, 
which today is more extensive than 
ever. The teacher must watch with 
closest attention, not only what has 
to be done but what each and every 
student is doing—what his particular 
difficulties, lacks, shortcomings, and 
tendencies are on the physical, musi- 
cal, and intellectual plane. He must 
discover their causes and immedi- 
ately help the student overcome 
them. They must be diagnosed either 
as physical or musical faults, and be 
corrected accordingly. 

Turning now to students of all 
ages with previous study, the first 
step indicated is to diagnose their 
difficulties and proceed at once to 
help surmount them. I start them on 
the same silent exercises given to the 
beginner, as these are basic, only that 
I give more of them and work on 
them more continuously, since in 
most cases many wrong habits must 
be overcome, and these students, be- 
ing older, can and should have 
greater stress laid on the mechanical 
and technical side. And it is here 
that the principle of forearm rota- 
tion is the liberating factor. Many of 
them had lost interest and, except 
for parental coercion, would have 

(Continued on page 50) 
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MILLS for the BEST in PIANO TEACHING! 





THE FIRST NAME IN PIANO METHODS! 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


The New Note in Modern Piano Instruction — 


Already acclaimed the most successful method devised to sustain student's interest and 
enthusiasm. The content of each book is so selected as to afford smooth step-by-step 
logical advancement from one grade through the next. Mr. Aaron transfers his years of 
practical teaching experience to the pages of this course, combining the basic elements of 
piano technic with melody. 








MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER -60 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE—Grade One .................. 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE—Grade Two ................... 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE—Grade Three ............... 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE—Grade Four .................. 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book One ..................... 75 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book Two ...................... 75 
eeeogeeovcoaovuneaeaeeeoeeeo eo eoaeeeeed 

e g Latest Contributions to the 

d PIANO TEACHING FIELD 


YOUR BACH BOOK Selected, Fingered and Edited with 


Study Notes by GUY MAIER 
24 compositions of J. S. Bach, chosen from Suites, Partitas, Two- and Three-Voiced Inven- 
tions, well-tempered Clavichord, and ‘‘Goldberg"’ Variations, representative selections 
students and amateurs will enjoy reading and playing ...a compact, balanced course for 
intermediate grade . . . prolific informative notes in Maier's informal style. 
Price 1.50 


YOUR CHOPIN BOOK THINKING FINGERS 
Selected and Edited by Guy Maier by GUY MAIER & HERBERT BRADSHAW 


- Wy ‘all Essential, effective finger exercises for 
23 Chopin compositions especially com- the development of pianistic control and 


piled in a CHOPIN CENTENNIAL EDITION facility. 
by the gifted master teacher. Selected and Price 1.00 : 
edited from Preludes, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Sonata in Bb Major 
by W. A. Mozart, K.570 
E with Introduction and Fingering 
eee by GUY MAIER 
Price 1.00 Price .75 


Waltzes, Polonaises, Etudes, Sonatas and 


@ @ @e@ MethodsandStudiesbye eeceoeeeeenesen 


FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
TONE TUNE TECHNIC for Beginners in Piano 


BOOK ONE—stresses fundamentals with simple compositions illustrating the 
technical principles 0... aa 
BOOK TWO—carries the beginner through pedal studies, playing hands to- 
gether, finger crossings, special chromatic scale drills and establishing the 
groundwork for a thorough foundation of the major scales........... Set ee 


A LEARNING MUSIC PROGRAM 


Here is “A Learning Music Program" written to supplement the material in ‘‘Tone 
Tune Technic'' and to aid the teacher in planning a well-balanced study program. 



























MY MUSIC DRAWING BOOK -60 
MY MUSIC WRITING BOOK .60 
MY MUSIC SPELLING BOOK -60 
MY MUSIC READING BOOK -60 


PRACTICIN’ TIME -60 





Student who wants fo play Better. 


piano teachers and students. 


75c each 


















The Modern Thorough Piano Course for the 


COURSE FOR PIANISTS by June Weybright 


Brilliant New Method designed to present a consistent program of music education. Has immediate appeal to both 


BOOK ONE—tThe Beginner’s Book ® BOOK TWO—tThe Follow-Up Book 
BOOK THREE—The Key Signature Book © BOOK FOUR—The Scale and Chord Book 
BOOK FIVE—The Dance Form Book @ BOOK SiIX—tThe Classics Book 





LITERATURE 


SIXTY WRITING LESSONS 


in Musical Theory 
by Edgar Moy 
IN TWO BOOKS, provides a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments and enables the 
beginner to. put the knowledge on 
paper. 

-35 each book 


MUSIC for SIGHT-READING 


John Vincent 
141 familiar melodies following a fun- 
damental psychological approach to 
the development of intonation and to 
music reading. 


-60 


MORE MUSIC for 
SIGHT-READING 


by John Vincent 
95 renowned melodies to _ provide 
more advanced reading in all clefs. 
Mr. Vincent, assoc. prof. of music, 
U.C.L.A., has drawn from the finest 
melodic sources. 


-60 


A WORKBOOK in the 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 


with Correlated Ear Training 
and Keyboard Exercises 
by H. Owen Reed, Assoc. Prof. of 
Music, Michigan State College 
The Workbook is the most complete 
text assembled for the basic training 
of music and also includes exhaustive 


drill problems and worksheets. 
1.50 


New 


Elementary Book 





LITTLE SONGS for 
_HITTLE SINGERS 


Louise Sheldon 


a the kindergarten singing 
period. 26 delightful songs de- 
scribing the many daily activi- 
ties of children, divided into 
five sections. Easily learned, 
happily remembered. Simple 
piano accompaniments. 


.50 





each .50 





WORKBOOKS to Accompany BOOKS 1, 2, 3, 4 






Published by American Academy of Music, Inc. Sole Selling Agent: Mills Music, Inc. 


VISIT THE MILLS MUSIC EXHIBIT at the MENC BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


VISIT THE MILLS MUSIC EXHIBIT at the MENC BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


’ k 19,N. Y. 
MILLS MWilgeee. UNC. a 


MARCH-APRIL, 1950 
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+. our specialized field of music 
education it has been my _ ob- 
servation that students of all ages 
will pleasurably, meaningfully, and 
efficiently master only those necessary 
skills and habits for which they 
possess a strong and determined 
desire. ‘The very essence of that func- 
tional value in life we call human 
character is the accumulation of this 
element of desire in relation to self, 
to society, and to God. The more 
I learn about teaching and the more 
experience I have as a teacher, the 
more cognizant I become of the im- 
portance and power of this element 
in human nature. If the various gov- 
ernments of the world would invest 
through their respective educational 
systems the same interest, energy, 
and money toward creating the right 
desire within the lives of their peo- 
ple that they are now investing in 
the search for authentic knowledge 
and special skills, the problem of 
world peace, along with the major 
problems of vocal pedagogy, could 
be solved in one generation, We get 
from life only that for which we 
have a strong desire. Therefore, this 
element of desire becomes in itself 
a primary source of power and ex- 
pression in singing, 

Everyone at this convention has 
a strong desire to become a _ better 
and more proficient teacher, else 
he would not be present. One of our 
strongest desires concerns the wealth 
of confusing knowledge available to- 
day on the subject of vocal pedagogy. 
We desire to know exactly what is 
and what is not authentic knowl- 
edge in our specialized field. We 
desire to know how we can improve 
our procedure in stimulating the 
natural development of the human 
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The Source of Power and 


Expression in Singing 


J. RALPH EWING 


voice. We desire to know how we can 
more efficiently stimulate a_ total 
response of genuine self-expression 
from within our students. And, final- 
ly, we desire a logical and chrono- 
logical list of valid objectives for 
both the vocal studio and the class- 
room, defined in simple terminology 
which is clear and _ acceptable 
throughout our profession. 


Work, Thought, and Prayer 


It is one thing to possess a desire 
in life. It is quite another to possess 
the right desire. And it is still an- 
other thing to know how to get 
from life that which is desired. 
There are three principal ways in 
which we as individuals can do this. 
One is by physical labor, defined as 
hard work, Another is by mental re- 
search, defined as creative thinking. 
And still another, which at times is 
the hardest way of all, is by prayer, 
defined as that process by which 
the individual can keep his desire 
in tune with the will of God—the 
only source of beauty and expression 
in the universe in which we live and 
have our being. One of the most 
common reasons why a truly gifted 
student of singing does not com- 
pletely arrive is the fact that one of 
these sources of power and expres- 
sion has been neglected. 

An outline for continuous study 
in the field of vocal pedagogy divides 
naturally into two main phases— 
the technical and the creative. Al- 
though the teaching techniques and 
procedures in each of these two 
phases of study are closely correlated, 
the objectives of the two are decid- 
edly different. 

The objective of the technical 


phase is twofold—the natural de- 
velopment of the human voice, and 
the accumulation of the natural and 
acquired skills necessary for perfect 
control of the instrument. The ob- 
jective of the creative phase is the 
actual re-creation of a work of art 
in the manner in which the com- 
poser himself intended his song to be 
re-created and interpreted. 

The technical phase ends when 
the creative phase begins. True art 
in singing is born only when the 
potential beauty, the meaning and 
the emotional feeling recorded in 
the score of the song find natural 
expression from within the singer 
himself. In the words of Plunkett 
Green, “When the student’s wings 
are grown the wise master will let 
him fly; he will cease to dictate and 
begin to collaborate.” 

Perfection in the technical and 
creative phases of singing is a phe- 
nomenal achievement. Artistic sing- 
ing is a result of the natural function 
of five perfectly trained and _per- 
fectly coordinated psychosomatic 
processes which take place concur- 
rently within the organism of the 
singer—the natural function of hu- 
man breathing, the natural function 
of the human larynx, the natural 
function of the resonating chambers 
of the human body, the natural 
function of the human organs of 
speech, and the natural function of 
the human body as a whole. 

If we as music educators are to 
attain our immediate goal of self- 
expression in singing and our ulti- 
mate goal of creative art in singing, 
this business we are in, which we 
call Education, and the products we 
have to sell, which have been enu- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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by Miguel Covarrubias. 


A Treasury 
of the Blues 


Edited by W. C. HANDY with an historical and critical text by Abbe Niles and pictures 


Complete words and music of 67 great songs from Memphis Blues to the present day. 
To all those who now may read, sing, and play A TREASURY OF THE BLUES, this 
book will remain a valuable bit of Americana, musical history, and a great deal of fun, too. 
Oscar Hammerstein II says: “A TREASURY OF THE BLUES is a valuable contribution 


to the history of music in America at a time when our country seems to be becoming more conscious of its own music 


and its greatness.” 
Published by Charles Boni 


Distributed by Simon and Schuster 


Price $5.00 





UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 
Edited by W. C. Handy 


This book has been compiled with a view toward bolster- 
ing the courage and broadening the outlook of a group 
that should not be discouraged. It is a fact that the 
Negro has a heritage of which he may justly be proud. 
Unsung Americans Sung is made up of songs by and bio- 
grapical material by an array of able writers celebrating 
Negroes who have won distinction. 
Price—Maroon Cover—$3.50 


Blue Embossed Cloth Bound Cover—$5.00 


W. C. HANDY’S 
Second Collection 


of (37) Spirituals 





FATHER OF THE BLUES 


An autobiography by W. C. Handy 


Mr. Handy tells of his early struggles; the lot of a Negro 
musician knocking about with entertainment groups in 
the South; his days in famous old minstrel shows; how 
his father, a stern, Calvinist preacher was long in for- 
giving him for following the “devilish” calling of worldly 
music and the theater. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
Price $4.00 


For Mixed Voices, Male Voices (Ensemble) and Vocal Solos 


with Piano Accompaniment 


Price $1.25 


Copies of these books personally autographed may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to Mr. Handy at the address below. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 





Verses by Vivian Flagg McBrier 





Finger Fun With Songs To Be Sung 


Songs and Dances for Young Pianists, Singers and Dancers 
Music by Altona Trent Johns and Vivian Flagg McBrier 
Illustrations by Amelia H. McCamey 
Price $1.50 


Fun and pleasure for the young pianist, singer, and dancer. The music is melodic, rhythmic and simple. 
All subjects for the songs are taken from the everyday experiences of the child and appeal to his imagination. 








FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS 
Spirituals 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 
by George Morrison 
Violin solos in special folio. 
Price $1.00 


Jean Stor’s 
BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 
Arranged for Mixed Voices. Seven sacred compositions, 
based on selections from the Bidle. 


Individual copies $3.20 each Complete book $1.00 


SEA SUITE for MALE VOICES 
by Noah Francis Ryder 
Five salty, masculine pieces by a seaman, dedicated to 
Maynard Klein and his Tulane University Glee Club. 
Price $0.50 





A COLLECTION OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
for MIXED VOICES 
Arranged by Bonna Mae Perine Clarke 
A collection of 12 Negro spirituals. 
Price $9.50 


TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Volumes I and Il 
by William Grant Still 
Each volume contains six complete spirituals and six 
stories by Ruby Berkley Goodwin depicting Negro life 
at the time that these spirituals were inspired. 
Price Each Volume $1.50 


SIXTEEN NEW NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Arranged and Adapted by J. Rosamond Johnson 
This book is of particular interest because it contains 
spirituals of rare versions, some of which have never 

before been published. 
Price $0.50 





ORDER DIRECT OR FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 
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To Keep in Touch with the Times 
in MUSIC TEACHING... 


\ check these 
New Publications 


Y Music Education in the College by Vincent Jones 


A scholarly presentation of principles and considerations 
which govern the teaching of music in the American 
colleges. The topics include secondary school preparation, 
objectives, the needs of the student as related to the aims 
of higher education, courses of study in liberal arts and in 
teacher training, procedures and methods of approach. 
The book begins with a historical survey and includes 
chapters on music theory, musical literature and under- 
standing, choral music, instrumental music, group ac- 
tivities, and applied study. Carefully annotated; extensive 
bibliography ... Dr. Jones is chairman of the department 
of music education, New York University. $3.00 


V Musical Learning by Marion Flagg 
A Guide to Child Growth 


A new book for teachers which bridges the gap between 
the older techniques of school music instruction and the 
modern objective of enriching the child’s musical experi- 
ence. A completely practical text presenting specific class- 
room procedures. Explains methods of developing real 
musical understanding and skill in ways which are more 
meaningful to the child and which afford greater personal 
satisfaction . .. A brilliant contribution to professional 
knowledge and power. $2.75 


V A Counterpoint Manual by Ernest Kanitz 
Fundamental Techniques of Polyphonic Writing 


A “streamlined”? text explaining the extension of tra- 
ditional counterpoint into contemporary, linear, ‘‘free’’ 
counterpoint. . . . While reviewing basic principles, this 
new book supplies fresh material essential to anyone who 
wishes to bring his understanding of counterpoint com- 
pletely up-to-date. Based upon the author’s thirty years 
of experience as one of our most eminent composers and 
teachers ... Dr. Kanitz is associate professor of music at 
the University of Southern California and recently was 
appointed to the ‘“‘Alchin” chair in musical composition. 


$2.00 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page +4) 


discontinued their music study, or 
gone in for popular music at this 
period, But in most cases I have suc- 
ceeded in reawakening their interest 
by appealing to their intellect. ‘This 
resulted not only in a renewed love 
for music, but in the realization that 
it was their job to do intelligent and 
artistic work and to strive for in- 
creased knowledge and pertection. 

Intellectual curiosity is a powerful 
ally. It motivates the urge to learn 
the laws and rules of the art, the 
same as the rules of games of amuse- 
ment and recreation, It starts the 
quest for the hidden secrets and 
beauties in a great work, be it of 
large or small design. It readily falls 
in line with a lesson-period packed 
with drill, exposition and anaysis of 
content, or defects of technic and 
approach —and this is what every 
lesson-period should be. The trouble 
with much of our teaching is that it 
is casual. Teaching should be per- 
sonal. ‘The teacher must show the 
pupil how to work and must explain 
the melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic 
outlines in the composition studied. 
He must stimulate the student to 
form and adapt his hands to the 
needs of the score and to negotiate 
its obstacles in order to re-create the 
composition himself, thus expressing 
the intention of the composer. 





NICKERSON 


(Continued from page 21) 


Pythagorean intonation was_ inter- 
preted to suggest the presence of a 
melodic intonation. Since the find- 
ings of this study confirm earlier 
studies on melodic intonation it is 
assumed that melodic intonation ap- 
proaches the Pythagorean. It is an 
easily demonstrated fact that any 
two simultaneously sounded tones 
will assume the appropriate just re- 
lationship for their most satisfactory 
expression. Clearly, then, we have 
other stronger forces at work shaping 
the intonation of melody. 

The harmonic demands of the 
music used in this study are very 
secondary to whatever pattern of 
forces shapes the intonation of mel- 
odic line. This is interpreted from 
the small differences to be noted be- 
tween solo and ensemble perform- 
ances on all intervals and_particu- 
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larly on thirds, fourths, and sixths 
where theoretical differences are 
large. It is to be noted, however, 
that any differences resulting from 
the ensemble performance of the 
melody are in the direction of the 
just interval. 

The demands of the sensitive mu- 
sician are corroborated even in the 
face of strong contrary theoretical 
statements. Likewise, the primacy of 
melody among the several factors in- 
volved in a satisfying musical state- 
ment is reiterated, 


Some Conclusions 


Necessary limitations of the mu- 
sical material employed in this study 
prevent a knowledge of the extent 
of these observed conditions in all 
music but it is implied from these 
findings that melodic movement de- 
serves and probably receives far 
more attention than harmonic blend 
in order to achieve a satisfying ex- 
pression. In addition, future re- 
searchers should recognize that the 
dynamic interplay of forces arising 
from creative expression will not pro- 
duce a single intonation pattern for 
musical performances but many in- 
tonations according to the relative 
strength of the various forces to 
which the performer is sensitive. 
Thus, departures from an average or 
theoretical performance will be the 
rule and not the exception. 

From the evidence of the data ob- 
tained in this experiment the fol- 
lowing conclusions are justified: 

1. Performances do not conform 
completely to any of the intonations 
studied. 

2. There is evidence of a melodic 
pattern of intonation in both melod- 
ic and ensemble performances of 
the same melody, which pattern ap- 
proaches Pythagorean intonation. 
This confirms earlier findings. 

3. Factors causing this pattern of 
intonation appear dominant over 
both ensemble (harmonic) demands 
and the often assumed “cultural con- 
ditioning” from equal-temperament. 

It would seem in order for us to 
inquire further into the forces which 
shape melodic contour. They are 
other than the forces resulting from 
the vertical tuning of intervals. 
Pythagoras seems to have been able 
to describe something which is very 
much a fact today contrary to much 
of our carefully formulated musical 
and acoustical theory, 
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Americas first 
cello and bass for 


CHILDREN 








Now— teach cello and bass 


four years 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


GRADE SCHOOL 





| 








Eight-year-old 


junior cello and bass 


earlier 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut St., 
Chicago 12, Illinois, 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 


youngsters playing Kay 
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Nw FILLMORE Celeases 


Atten tion / 


TEACHERS OF YOUNG SCHOOL BANDS 


She ttl 
TRANSITION BAND BOOK No. 2 





by LEON V. METCALF 


The Fillmore Transition Band Book No. 2 is 
a first repertory band book containing 
thirty very easy tunes. Many of the com- 
positions are works of real merit. The har- 
monies are interesting and satisfying to 
the student and teacher. Be one of the 
first to examine and use this elementary 
collection. Send for a free cornet part. 
Books Are Published For All Band 
Instruments 
Price, Each Band Book, 40¢ 
Conductor (Half) Score, $1.00 
Piano Accomp., 75¢ 





BREATH CONTROL 
AND TUNING AND INTONATION STUDIES 


For All Wind Instrument Players 





or TREE 


FILLMORE EDITION 


BREATH CONTROL 


TUNING «xo INTONATION STUDIES 
FOR 
WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


SOLOISTS 
BAND ano ORCHESTRA 
GR 








by 
HAROLD W. RUSCH 


AND 
ALFRED F BARTO 


BOOKS PuBismto 





FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


526 ELM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 





by HAROLD W. RUSCH 
and 


ALFRED BARTO 


It's A New Collection For All Wind 
Instrument Players 


A most important work for individual or 
group training in breath control, pitch dis- 
criminaticn, tone and intonation. 

Order an approval copy for your particu- 
lar wind instrument, and if a teacher, to 
order all books for trial. 


Seven books published’in all 


Bb Treble Eb Treble 
F Treble Conductor 
C Treble Db Treble 
Bass Clef 


Price, Conductor, $1.25 
All Other Books, 75¢ Each 





BAND MUSIC 
AMERICAN GRANDEUR KOLOMEA OVERTURE 
OVERTURE By JAMES M. FULTON 


By EARL D. IRONS 
A Contest Overture—B and C Bands 
Full Band, 6.00; Sym. Band, 8.00 
Band Parts, Ea., 35¢; Conductor Score, $1.00 


MOODY CONTRASTS 
By IRA F. VAIL 


A Modern Rhythm Concert Number 
Full Band, 4.50; Sym. Band, 6.50 
Extra Parts, Ea., 30¢; Conductor Score, 60¢ 


BIG TIME BOOGIE 
By DEKE MOFFITT 


An Original Concert Boogie-Woogie 
Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.00 
Extra Parts, Ea., 30¢; Conductor Score, 50¢ 





A Grade Three (C) Overture in 
the Hungarian Style 

Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.00 

Band Parts, Ea., 30¢; Conductor Score, 50¢ 
SOUNDS FROM TREASURE 
ISLAND 
Cornet Solo-Valse—By GEO. E. BRENNER 
With Piano or Band Accomp. 


Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
Cornet Solo with Piano, 90¢ 


VICTORY CHANT 
By HAROLD W. RUSCH 
For Football, Basketball and Other 
Team Sports Events 
Full Band, 1.25; Extra Parts, Ea. 15¢ 








For a New Band March Right Off the Press — Order 
We’re MEN OF FLORIDA y tenry Fiimore 


Full Band, 1.25 — Extra Parts, Ea., 15¢ 





FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SEAGLE 


(Continued from page 33) 


human nature; we all believe in 
what we ourselves are teaching. If 
this were not the case we would not 
be sincere, and worse still, we would 
not be effective teachers. We may 
also disapprove of what some of our 
confreres are doing. But if we are 
honest and at all broadminded, we 
must recognize the fact that fine 
singers appear from everywhere, and 
presumably are pupils of many dif- 
ferent teachers and methods. So one 
must learn to live and let live. 

The essential thing is that we lay 
aside our difficulties and cooperate 
in plans that will give all of our 
pupils opportunities to appear in 
opera and in concert before a friend- 
ly public. Thereby the pupil works 
toward a definite objective, gains 
much-needed and _hard-to-come-by 
experience, learns to overcome stage 
fright, and furthermore finds out 
how to handle audiences. It also is 
invaluable to us teachers because it 
shows us what our pupils are capable 
of doing in public. 

Thinking people the world over 
are coming to realize that there must 
be tolerance, understanding, and a 
certain amount of unity among peo- 
ples who do not necessarily think 
alike, but who are willing to sacri- 
fice individual preference for the 
general good. And so, as a teacher, 
I must not only do my own best 
for the pupil, but I must also enable 
him to get started in his profession, 
and guide him until I know that he 
can make a go of it on his own. And 
I can’t do the latter alone. I need 
the cooperation and help of every 
other teacher, musican, and sym- 
pathetic listener in town. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I need your help and 
you need mine, if we are to meet 
fully our responsibility to our stu- 
dents. 





WATANABE 


(Continued from page 19) 


is taken care of by the college 
library, the music-school collection is 
sometimes shoved into some spare 
room in the school building. The 
variety of material in the collection 
makes the problem of housing even 
more acute than would be the case 
in a general collection. Schools of 
music are more likely to demand 
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sheet music and scores in great num- 
bers and variety than the liberal 
arts music department, and this ma- 
terial is precisely the kind that re- 
quires the most ingenuity in han- 
dling. The differences in size and 
format are considerable between 
various types of sheet music. More- 
over, instead of discarding outmoded 
matter, such as is possible in a scien- 
tific collection, the music collection 
must be constantly accumulating ma- 
terial without discarding it. Prob- 
lems of binding appear hand in hand 
with the acquisition of music, which 
rarely comes adequately bound for 
hard student use. Unless a library is 
given a small fortune to permit bind- 
ing, sheet music is apt to become 
torn and soiled. The practice of 
marking in music contributes to 
the distintegration of the library re- 
sources. Phonograph records and 
tape recordings pose additional prob- 
lems, although these items might 
easily be met with in other types of 
libraries. 


For Each Its Kind 


While I have surveyed the prob- 
lems of the music-school library from 
my experience, I am fully aware of 
the growing tendency in these days 
for music collections to be separately 
administered in liberal arts colleges 
and universities as well as in music 
schools. Perhaps some of the prob- 
lems mentioned are of a transitory 
nature and can be easily solved in 
the course of time. I do not argue 
in favor of the school of music 
library as such, nor do I argue for 
the liberal arts college library. As 
long as different types of schools 
exist, there must be as many kinds of 
libraries, and each has its own place 
and function. 





RENNICK 


(Continued from page 12) 


come if we could summon them all 
to march before us, would they point 
an accusing finger at us and say: “I 
wanted to learn to play music but 
you failed me.” Or would they march 
along happily and say: “I sing in the 
church choir. My family enjoys my 
playing. I became a violinist because 
you gave me a good musical begin- 
ning. You inspired me to become a 
music teacher. I never miss a concert 
because you taught me to love good 
Ra. 
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Train Your Chews in Record Time 


The fastest way for your chorus to learn new music is 
to listen to it. The quickest and most convenient way for 
you to evaluate new music is to hear it. 

The Fred Waring Glee Club has made brilliant records 
of many of their most requested songs. Combined with 


published arrangements, these records. are exciting new 
rehearsal aids. 


As your chorus watches the music score, let the sound 
of the song work for you . . . save valuable rehearsal min- 
utes... stimulate singer understanding and enthusiasm! 


Waring recordings available for these publications 


All the Things You Are Now the Day is Over 

Battle Hymn of the Republic Nursery Rhyme Suite 

Beyond the Blue Horizon Nutcracker Suite 

Dark Eyes Ole Moses Put Pharoah in his Place 
Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again Onward Christian Soldiers 

Dry Bones Prelude of the Bells 

Faith of Our Fathers Song of Christmas 

Grandma’s Thanksgiving Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
Hit the Road to Dreamland Song of the Volga Boatman 

Holy City Tears 

Holy, Holy, Holy This is My Father’s World 

Hymn to Music Three Mother Geese 

Loch Lomond ’Twas the Night Before Christmas 
Lost Chord Twelve Days of Christmas 

My Bonnie Were You There 

My Cathedral Winter Wonderland 


You'll Never Walk Alone 


All records are unbreakable Decca vinylite available from— 


Shawnee a Fess ine. 


EAST STROUDSBURG \\ PENNSYLVANIA 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
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. cs (Continued from page 42) 
Frank instrument quality. Watch for the next message. - 
The wire recorder has a great 


6 many other uses for the family, so 
& eper b i Yy mM a a bd T P , a "/ its purchase does not represent a 
Better.....Last Longer \ 


major added investment in the stu- 

\ dent’s music. It can readily be dem- 
e onstrated, on the basis of experience 
of those who use this method, that 
savings in time quickly pay off the 
investment. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


and last notes of the phrase, because 
the melody flows between these two 
notes. The melodic curve and the 
tonal relationships have more mean- 
ing for the pupil when approached 
in this way. Ear training at this point 
consists of recognizing repeated 
phrases, detecting minor differences, 
noticing imitative and contrasting 
phrases. Best results are obtained 
when the pupil is required to sing 
the melodies. 
To give expression to what is be- 
ing learned demands technique. Ear 
Be :-3 aay w ITH THE BRASS training and musical knowledge 
make technique more fluent and 
lasting. At the beginning of the 
formula brass. William Frank Brass is made to phrase we make the physical ad just- 
our own specifications, developed through 40 ment and preparation required by 
the instrument, and the end of the 
phrase is the goal toward which we 
move, whereupon we release what- 
bell -metal is specially tempered. Slide tubing is ever muscular effort was required 
specially treated. The results are written in the and prepare for the next. The result 
is evaluated in terms of the proper 
dynamics, 

Harmonic progressions, likewise, 
‘Can BANK on a FRANK. are controlled by the need of phrase 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE unity, and by the sequence of phrases 
moving onward toward climax and 
closing. Early ear training in_har- 
mony should consist of the recogni- 
tion of active and rest chords, ca- 
dences, and chord qualities. 

The phrase, then, becomes the ve- 
hicle for integrating all the musical 
elements in the process of learning 
a composition. It is the means by 
which the teacher can balance the 
mental and physical techniques of 
musical development in his students. 
The comprehension of form grows 


out of the ability to sense a sequence 
BAND I N STRUMEN Lr of phrases. The student should be so 
Made by William Frank Company 


; Med: taught that he will be able to hear 
Exclusive Distributors intelligently what he plays and to 


VC eee COMORES play what he hears in his imagina 


tion. 


Tone that thrills can come only from special- 


years’ research. It is fine-grained, non-porous 


and ductile with a wonderfully rich color. The 


clear, rich vibrant tone which has. always been 
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If the teacher is equipped to carry 
through a course of integrated in- 
struction, there will be no need to 
form separate classes in musicianship 
until about the high school level. By 
that time the student will have a 
working vocabulary of form, rhythm, 
tonality, and chords. His hearing, 
reading, and performing abilities 
will be well blended, and he will be 
musically prepared to proceed in 
whatever direction his talents and 
means justify. 

Today the spotlight is on the teach- 
ing profession more than ever before 
in the history of our country. Let us 
not be found wanting. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


their influence is unquestioned. ‘That 
they are time-savers and interest-get- 
ters has been proved by experience. 
That they are effective storytellers; 
that they present facts realistically; 
that they take the place of field trips 
or travel; that they arouse emotions; 
that, because of time-lapse photogra- 
phy and slow motion, they clarify 
concepts; that they are usable at all 
levels and all areas of professions, 
industries, and social strata; that 
they appeal to all degrees of intelli- 
‘gence makes the uses of the sound 
film bound only by the imagination. 

However, the film cannot perform 
miracles. It is not for the lazy teacher 
or the indifferent student. It takes a 
clever teacher to teach properly with 
film. And a lot of good teaching 
must go on, day by day, aside 
from the film. It is merely an aid 
to good learning. 





GORE 


(Continued from page 11) 


It requires, on the other hand, exact 
rhythmic precision, a_ kind of 
rhythmic logic largely unknown in 
nineteenth century music. The sing- 
ers should be as exact as the players. 
This does not preclude their singing 
expressively. Perhaps this is an ap- 
propriate moment to question the 
thesis that “expressiveness” in musi- 
cal performance means the distor- 
tion of the dynamic and rhythmic 
scheme. I should rather say that 
expressiveness in the delivery of 
Baroque music means, first of all, 
understanding; second, correct phras- 
ing; third, correct accentuation. 
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é Ws: -Where the discriminating 


always find the very best music 
for every group 


When you were a Moon-Fairy 
or a Bunny Rabbit 
in the operetta; 


And you finally “got a tone” 


on your brand new cornet; 


When you placed first 
in the State Contest; 


And you sang a solo 
with the choir 


at commencement; 


Chances are, 





The music came from EMB 


For more than thirty years, thousands of busy, successful music 
educators have depended upon EMB Mail Order Service. To choose 
the most suitable music from the best of everything published. To 


get needed materials and supplies promptly. 


Next time you select music, get material exactly suited to your 
groups. Order titles you want to consider from EMB on approval. 


Give your requirements and ask for a selection to choose from. 


Then, when you order music, eliminate the worry. And the wasted 
time. Have the right material on hand when it’s needed. Do as 


your favorite music teacher did. Mail the order to EMB. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, we. 


30 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 




















KREISLER 


Arrangements for ensembles: 
STRING QUARTETS: 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN, CAPRICE VIEN- 
NOIS, MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH and TOY SOLDIER’S 
MARCH (with optional string bass for String Orchestra) 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 


CLARINET *RIOS (with piano accompaniment): 
LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN 

These are also available for 2 clarinets and piano 
TRUMPET TRIOS (with piano accompaniment): 
LIEBESFREUD, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger), THE OLD 
REFRAIN, and SCHON ROSMARIN 


SAXOPHONE TRIO (with piano accompaniment): 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 


These and all other Kreisler compositions and arrang ts may be examined 
or purchased at your favorite music store. We do not sell at retail. 


CHARLES FOLEY 





67 W. 44 St. New York 18 
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Just Released! 
IKing Size Nores 


EASY-TO-PLAY EDITIONS WITH WORDS 
Arranged by F. Henri Klickmann 


STIMULATE INTEREST IN ELEMENTARY PIANISTS 
WITH THESE FAMOUS STANDARDS! 


RED WING 
MY GAL SAL 
| WUV A WABBIT 
IF | HAD MY WAY 
KATIE THE KANGAROO 
POOR LITTLE POLLIWOG 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
JUST A DREAM OF YOU, DEAR 
LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH 


Price 35 Cents Each — Copies Sent On Approval 





PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











| have said that church music in 


the Baroque period was performed 


by small ensembles of singers and 
players. These performers were, in 
the best sense of the word, profes- 
sionals, that is, they were thoroughly 
trained and constantly in practice. 
Most churches had choir schools 
where the boys really learned music 
—to read it, to sing it, to play it, and 
to compose it. Nowadays only a pro- 
fessional chorus like the Collegiate 
Chorale can sing at sight the music 
that the youngsters of St. Thomas’ 
in Leipzig in Bach’s day sang as a 
matter of course. And the solo sing- 
ers who can really articulate what 
Bach and Handel wrote for single 
voices are few indeed. Even the few 
singers who can read music and 
possess a fair technique are so 
thoroughly schooled in the free style 
of opera and Lieder delivery that 
they are unable to bring to Baroque 
singing what it chiefly demands— 
objectivity. They are always trying 
to “do” something to the music—to 
hold back, to rush ahead, to make 
piano subito’s, harsh sforzandi, or 
oleaginous portamenti. These things 
are fine in Wagner and Verdi, but 
they are false in Baroque music, be- 
cause the notes themselves contain 
all the expressiveness that is needed. 
As Arnold Schering wrote, “The 
more smoothly, impersonally, unaf- 
fectedly Bach’s recitatives are per- 
formed, the more gripping and true 
in style they are; the more Wag- 
nerianly one sings them; the more 
one distorts them.” 


Hymns and Chorales 


The hymn stanzas or chorales in 
the works of Bach, Buxtehude, 
Schein, and other Baroque com- 


posers present special problems. . 


First, they should always be accom- 
panied. The scores and parts indi- 
cate clearly that they are to be 
accompanied by all the instruments 
present. Many of Bach’s works make 
no harmonic sense unless the bass is 
supported by an instrument of 16’ 
pitch, since it crosses the tenor. Sec- 
ond, they should be sung simply, in 
a straightforward style, and with 
enough motion so that a phrase can 
be sung in one breath. Third, these 
simple, moving hymns are rendered 
unintelligible if one tries to in- 
troduce “expressive” elements, or, as 
Schweitzer put it, “Through mon- 
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strous swellings and _ subsidings, 
through rallentandi, long pauses on 
the fermatas, the lovely, simple line 
of the chorale melody is lost.” 

Schering wrote: “It would raise 
the monumentality of the Passions 
into the colossal if the chorales, 
which are not connected with the 
Passion story, were placed as bronze 
pillars of the church, as the voice 
of all Christian people—not as the 
reaction of a poor little choir in the 
choir loft, shattered and shaken by 
sentimentality. It would take a lot 
of trumps out of the conductor’s 
hand and rob the hearers of time- 
honored illusions.” Finally, the fer- 
matas. For the Viennese composers 
of the late eighteenth century and 
ever since, this sign has meant a 
pausing on a note. In Bach’s usage it 
indicated merely the end of a phrase, 
a breathing-mark. If you question 
the authority of Schweitzer and Max 
Schneider,* who are agreed on this 
point, take a look at the pieces in 
The Little Organ Book. There this 
sign is used at the ends of chorale 
lines, although the figuration in the 
lower voices is continuous. 

One respect in which the Baroque 
differs from all other periods in mu- 
sic is its consistent use of the func- 
tional element known as the basso 
continuo or figured bass. Its purpose 
and character have been and still 
are to a large extent misunderstood. 
In nearly all the music written be- 
tween 1600 and 1750 and in much 
thereafter—in opera recitatives and 
in church music on into the 1800’s— 
it is a necessary element. The only 
pieces in which it is not called for 
are those that lack an actual bass 
(for example, Aus Liebe will mein 
Heiland sterben from the Matthew 
Passion) and the few pieces con- 
ceived in an archaic a cappella style, 
such as the motets of Lotti and the 
Passions of Schuetz. Often the fig- 
uring is missing, either because the 
score was reconstructed from a set 
of parts of which the figured con- 
tinuo part had been lost, or because 
the composer, being also the organ- 
ist, had the figures in his head and 
did not need to write them out. In 
anyone who has surmounted ele- 
mentary harmony. That figured bass 
is required in  Bach’s so-called 
“motets” is apparent from the many 
places where, as in the chorales, the 


*In his preface to the Urtext Matthew 
Passion. Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1935. 
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Beosey::/ HAWKES 


Cfarouraces 


A WONDERFUL NEW EDGWARE CLARINET 
THAT'S REMARKABLY EASY TO PLAY 


Unquestionably the greatest value of them all — 
for at $99.50, this Edgware costs no more than 

ordinary metal clarinets! It is essentially the same 

as the $129.50 Edgware shown below, except it is made 
of ebonite. Like the wood Edgware, it’s delightfully 

easy to play; has superb tone and intonation. Extra 
sturdy keys give long, trouble-free service. Write today 

for the name of your nearest dealer. 


‘99 


WITH CASE ¢ 


= 


PRODUCT OF 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 





WOOD CLARINET— TEN YEAR 


‘ KEY GUARANTEE 
because it actually outperforms 


many that sell for $25 to 
$50 more, and because 
thousands in use prove its 
superiority! Highly 
recommended by music 
educators. 


$292 wm case 





WRITE BOOSEY and HAWKES, LYNBROOK, N.Y., FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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tenor crosses the bass; also from the 
fact that Bach himself wrote out in- 
strumental parts for Der Geist hilft 
and provided Lobet den Herren, 
alle Heiden with a continuo dif- 
ferent from the vocal bass. 

What instruments should play the 
continuo? In church music of this 
period, as Schering has pointed out, 
the only keyboard instrument al- 
lowed was the organ. (The Handel 
oratorios, designed for concert per- 
formance, follow the operatic tradi- 
tion and require cembalo.) As to the 


use of the harpsichord in Bach’s 
church music, Schering has made it 
clear that Bach was bound by con- 
tract to avoid everything operatic 
in his church music; hence the organ 
is the only keyed instrument used in 
his Cantatas and Passions. It is cer- 
tainly the only one mentioned in 
the scores. It is incredible that con- 
ductors the world over have fol- 
lowed the arbitrary decision of Max 
Seiffert and other editors, who 
dreamed up out of whole cloth the 
odd notion that the cembalo is to 
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ANNOUNCING A CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We are now in our new and larger quarters 


The executive offices, rental library, show room, and 
retail stock of G. Ricordi & Co. ; ublications are at 


R. K. O. Building — Suite 309 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


The retail, wholesale and mail order departments are at 
132 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Our new telephone number is Plaza 7-6177 


To expedite your mail orders please 
send them to the 21st Street address 


It is our hope that this change will enable us to 
give you even better service than heretofore 


May we express to you our sincere appreciation 
of your friendly patronage over the past years 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
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play the figures in the solos, the 
organ in the choruses, when they 
have before them the composer's 
own scores with the simple word 
organo on every page. 

The melodic bass instruments that 
go along with the organ vary with 
the setup of the piece in question. 
Normally a single cello is sufficient 
in a piece for a solo singer and 
one or two obligato instruments; 
in such pieces the addition of a con- 
trabass makes the texture too heavy. 
But at least one contrabass is pre- 
supposed when the full string or- 
chestra is in use. If there are oboes 
with the strings, a bassoon is needed 
to balance them and to give clarity 
to the bass line. 


How are the figures to be realized? 
Bach’s pupil Kirnberger’s realization 
of the figuring in the Musical Offer- 
ing is reprinted in Vol. 26 of the 
Bach-Gesellschaft edition, and there 
exists a realization by Bach himself 
of a passage from Cantata No. 3. 
From these and other sources (for 
example, The Art of Accompani- 
ment from a Thoroughbass by F. H. 
Arnold), we know that the figures 
were to be realized as simply as pos- 
sible, so as not to obscure the move- 
ment in the upper parts or, in the 
arias with continuo alone, so as not 
to detract from the melodic bass. 
part. 


Nobility 


I have tried to touch on some of 
the problems that confront those 
who undertake the performance of 
Baroque church music. We _ need, 
not only in our musical services and 
choral concerts, but also in our 
week-by-week church services, to use 
more of the music produced during 
this period from 1600 to 1750, the 
greatest era in Protestant Church 
music. We need the deep convictions, 
the nobility, the humanity, the seren- 
ity, and sanity of the music of such 
men as Tunder, Schuetz, Buxtehude, 
Purcell, Praetorious, and Bach. We 
need this music to offset the shallow- 
ness, tawdriness, sentimentality and 
hysteria of the present day and the 
recent past. The nobility in these 
musical treasures will speak to what 
is noble in us only if we make the 
effort to meet the music on its own 
terms and perform it, as nearly as. 
possible, in its own spirit. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Certainly, with the United States 
taking a leading place in the musical 
world, it is imperative that sensible 
teaching methods be made available 
to vocal students. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that while 
teachers must have ample prepara- 
tion, yet they learn by teaching. It is 
true that young teachers are not 
ready to work with advanced vocal 
students or to coach professional 
singers, but they need not wait for 
years to begin teaching. Whether 
they teach or perform, since singing 
opens ever-widening horizons before 
them, their learning days need never 
end. Almost always, advanced stu- 
dents who do not know just what to 
do after graduation feel the need of 
guidance. Few of them feel that 
they have learned enough to teach 
others. ‘They know what their own 
teachers have taught them. They 
usually have a clear idea of what 
devices and techniques were helpful 
to them. However, they often do not 
know why we teach as we do and 
why we use certain approaches. How 
can we clarify their doubts and cor- 
relate their ideas to their satisfac- 
tion? 


Materials-Methods Classes 


In my experience the answer is 
found in the voice methods and ma- 
terials class for seniors. Here I give 
students the opportunity to learn 
what many teachers have taught and 
what principles are held by the ma- 
jority of those who are successful. 
Also, I teach them various techni- 
ques and guide them to sources of 
materials and repertoire. Guidance 
in the selection of repertoire alone 
makes such a class worth while. Re- 
pertoire in itself can be a terrifying 
problem for young teachers, since 
not only the type of voice must be 
considered, but also the vocal needs 
and musicianship of the pupils. My 
class is stimulating to me and to the 
students, for there are many vital 
questions raised and always too little 
time to answer them. For a text I 
use Field’s Training the Singing 
Voice, since it forms a common basis 
for discussion and a point of de- 
parture. This book is the result of 
proper research methods and there- 
fore is respected by advanced college 
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students. Of course one could write 
his own syllabus, but he would face 
the probability that it would be- 
come just another text for a voice 
class. 

The tempo of the times makes it 
impossible for teachers of voice to 
give their pupils daily lessons as 
teachers in a more leisurely age 
could do, but we can teach well 
enough and inspiringly enough to 
infect our students with our en- 
thusiasm. They must go on studying 


as well as teaching, and we must 
prepare them with well-orderd train- 
ing to teach others. If we challenge 
our students with this preparation, 
we will not necessarily keep capable 
students from concert careers, but if 
they have the qualifications for 
teaching, we can help them to real- 
ize satisfying and successful careers 
in that field. As Cicero said so long 
ago, “What greater or better gift can 
we offer the republic than to teach 
and instruct our youth.” 











Successful 


$1.75, postpaid. 


songs. $1.50, postpaid. 


434 S. WABASH AVENUE 





Procedures 


CHORAL TEACHING 
at the Junior High School Level 


A new book written to help you solve the 
problems you meet every day in teaching adoles- 
cents. Genevieve A. Rorke puts into the book 
her many years of teaching experience. She tells 
how all of the many challenging problems can 
be met successfully. In concise, easy-to-follow style, she presents proce- 
dures that work. Perfect for teacher-training classes —a “refresher’’ for 
the experienced teacher —a book that shows the up-and-coming young 
teacher how to succeed. $2.00, postpaid. 


The School Music Conductor 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give you down-to- 
earth procedures which bring successful results in organizing, teaching, 
and conducting music. There are pointers on score reading; successful 
rehearsal plans; how to present well-balanced programs; suggestions for 
grading, stimulating, and holding student interest. 
you in your daily classroom work. $2.00, postpaid. 


How to Teach Music to Children 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom teacher in the 
elementary grades and particularly in ungraded schools. The book is 
chock full of ideas, hints, plans, songs, and other materials of great 
assistance in helping the lesser-experienced teacher present music so that 
it is understood and appreciated. Nearly 100 songs are also included. 


Lead a Song! 


A manual, based on the practical experiences of Harry Robert Wilson, 
directed at the problems of the community song leader with specific helps 
to solve these problems. The book has become an indispensable part of 
many music directors’ equipment. It tells what to do. It tells how to get 
any assembly to sing for the fun of singing. It is specific. It is practical. 
It is inspirational. Plentifully illustrated, including many examples of 
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” 


ian” for the chorus, orchestra, or 
band hardly knows anything more 
than to distribute parts and collect 
them after rehearsals, and to attempt 
to keep track of material which is 
borrowed by students for practice or 
home-study. 

4. Contents. The contents of the 
music library consist, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, of books, scores, 
music pieces, and records. In most 


libraries the number of books about 
equals the number of musical pieces. 
There is a wide range of these figures, 
depending on the financial means 
and length of existence of the insti- 
tution. The NASM enforces its re- 
quirements as to minimum numbers, 
but the figures in the questionnaires 
vary from 400 to 8,000, the median 
average being 930 books. These books 
cover the fields of music theory, bio- 
ography, music history, musicology, 
style criticism (analysis), miscellan- 
eous books on musical subjects, as 
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well as dictionaries and periodicals, 
The attempt to find out in what per- 
centage these fields are represented 
yielded interesting results. The con- 
tent of theory books varies from 10 
to 25 per cent of the total, with an 
average of 18.3 per cent. Almost 
equally large is the proportion of 
biographical and_ historical books. 
Biographical works rate from 10 to 
30 per cent of the entire number, 
with an average of 17.5 per cent; 
books on music history also 17.5 per 
cent. Interesting indeed is the wide 
divergence in the number of musico- 
logical books, with ranges from 8 to 
40 per cent. Here the median of 13.2 
per cent is not conclusive, as only 
schools offering graduate work ac- 
quire books of this specialized kind 
to any great extent. ‘he same is true 
of books on style criticism and analy- 
sis, which comprise from 5 to 15 per 
cent of the total with a median 
average of g per cent. Musical dic- 
tionaries and _ encyclopedias are 
standard equipment of all libraries. 
In some colleges they represent 2 per 
cent of the total, in one as high as 
15 per cent. The average of 5 per 
cent would be normal. Musical peri- 
odicals also range from 2 to 20 per 
cent in various libraries. Those with 
the high percentages count not only 
the serious American publications 
but the musical trade-papers, educa- 
tional and school music magazines, 
and foreign publications. A careful 
revision of the subscriptions should 
bring the average of 7 per cent down, 
as many periodicals of doubtful 
value are still gathering dust on the 
shelves of numerous libraries. In 
general, a sound balance between 
books on theory, history, and biogra- 
phy is noticeable, with musicological 
works and miscellaneous running a 
close second. - 


A very important part of the music 
collections is the records which are 
now everywhere in use. According to 
the questionnaires, records are need- 
ed not only for music history, litera- 
ture, and appreciation classes (larg- 
est percentage), but for form and 
analysis, orchestration and applied 
music (comparing vocal and instru- 
mental interpretations); also con- 
ducting classes use records in increas- 
ing numbers. Universities offering a 
humanities core curriculum for the 
general students are depending upon 
records as a means of demonstration. 
All of the contracted music schools 
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own record collections. Their totals 
vary from 400 to 4000 items. More 
than 50 per cent of them (often as 
high as 85 per cent of them) are 
albums; however, the difference be- 
tween these and the single records 
will be increasingly insignificant with 
the introduction of the long-playing 
records. Several schools have been 
given the Carnegie Set of Records as 
a foundation to build upon, The 
record questionnaire called for speci- 
fication as to classical records, mean- 
ing standard orchestral or vocal 
works, historical anthologies, record- 
ing of contemporary music, and mis- 
cellaneous single records. Classical 
records amount to 60 to go per cent 
of the total, the median being 70 
per cent. Of these, 75 per cent are 
instrumental and approximately 25 
per cent are vocal. Only two schools 
report the lack of historical records 
for demonstration of old music; most 
of the others count around 10 per 
cent of their record collection among 
this group, graduate schools up to 22 
per cent. Contemporary music does 
not have great appeal to college 
listeners; the average median for this 
typis is 17 per cent of the total, this 
figure being reached only by includ- 
ing schools with regular courses in 
Contemporary Music Literature, 
which then use 25 to 30 per cent of 
their records on modern music! 
Single miscellaneous records consti- 
tute about 36 per cent of their col- 
lections. The interpretation of the 
figures in the questionnaire would 
indicate a preponderance of records 
in standard literature, with historical 
records a poor second, and new music 
almost negligible. 


Integration 


One problem which has not re- 
ceived proper attention so far is the 
coordination between the three 
branches of the music library: books, 
scores, and records. It is necessary to 
purchase matching scores and records 
of the same work which is to be dis- 
cussed in class from a book. Very 
often we find records in a collection 
with no corresponding scores; or a 
book about a symphony or a con- 
certo without the illustrative score 
and record, or vice versa. A general 
plan integrating the acquisition of 
material for all three branches 
should be worked out. A trained 
music librarian, working in close co- 
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operation with the instructors, would 
be invaluable toward solving this 
problem. 

5. Budget. In closing, a_ brief 
summary of several suggestions al- 
ready made to cope with some of the 
aforementioned problems may be 
helpful. First, location: concentra- 
tion of all material in one place 
easily accessible to students and 
teachers. Second, catalogue: centrali- 
zation of all material in one master- 
catalogue to be kept complete in all 
places where music material is depos- 
ited. Third, personnel: use of trained 





music librarians or, in lieu of them, 
adequate training for student library 
help. Fourth, contents: acquisition of 
all material necessary for courses 
and research, regular purchase of 
new material, balance of library 


contents according to fields em- 
phasized, coordination of book, 
record and music material. Fifth, 


finances: raising the amount appro- 
priated in the budget by convincing 
the school administration of the im- 
portance of the music library. If this 
last could be accomplished, all other 
problems would vanish into thin air! 
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KESTON 
(Continued from page 23) 
as contrasted with the high scores of 
the non-music groups established the 
validity of the test. 

The Keston Music Recognition 
Test was also designed. The _ best- 
known composition of each of 30 
composers was chosen, then these 
selections were re-recorded on acctate 
discs. The subjects are asked to in- 
dicate which one of a list of 34 
possible composers wrote each of the 
30 classical excerpts. 
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A demonstration of various items 
of the Music Preference Test and 
the Music Recognition Test will be 
given. 

The Music Preference Test, Mu- 
sic Recognition Test, and Oregon 
Music Discrimination Test were ad- 
ministered to the students of the 
experimental and control groups at 
the beginning of the school year and 
again at the end of the year to note 
any differential effects of the two 
treatments. 

In addition, information was col- 
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lected regarding the students of the 
experimental and control groups at 
the beginning of the year by testing 
procedures, from the office files, and 
by personal interview. By _ these 
means, scores were obtained on the 
following additional factors: 

(1) Musical accomplishment 

(Kwalwasser-Ruch Test) 

(2) Musical information (Kwal- 

wasser ‘Test) 

(3) Pitch (Seashore Measures) 

(4) Tonal memory (Seashore 

Measures) 
(5) Rhythm (Seashore Measures) 
(6) Intelligence (Otis Gamma 
Test) 

(7) Grade-point average 

(8) Socio-economic status 

The statistical tool utilized in the 
analysis of the data of the experi- 
mental and control groups was the 
analysis of variance and covariance. 
This analysis revealed that there 
was a significant difference between 
the means of the experimental and 
control groups when the final scores 
were adjusted or freed from the ef- 
fects of the initial Music Preference 
Test scores. Ten further analyses of 
variance and covariance were then 
performed on the final Music Pref- 
erence Test scores with both the 
initial Music Preference Test scores 
and each of the ten other inde- 
pendent variables held constant. In 
each case a significant difference was 
found between the means of the 
experimnetal and control groups on 
the final Music Preference Test 
scores after the necessary adjustments 
were made. 

The educational implications of 
the results of these analyses indicate 
the superiority of the method of 
teaching of the experimental group. 
The final conclusion of this study 
is therefore that the method of in- 
struction in music appreciation which 
utilizes instruction aimed to develop 
listening to music is superior to the 
method of instruction in music ap- 
preciation in which music is listened 
to without comment. 
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on the fourth. Flexible, healthy 
muscles of the larynx will stand a 
great deal of exercise if proper care 
is taken. Those who have children 
realize how much a voice will take 
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with no apparent fatigue. When we 
“shush” our children, I am sure we 
cut down their endurance. Certain- 
ly, after they get older the moderate 
speech of everyday life is no prep- 
aration for the strenuous vocaliza- 
tion at a ball game. I am not sug- 
gesting that singers train for en- 
durance contests, but enough mus- 
cular conditioning is necessary to 
safeguard against over-fatigue in 
public performance. 

The first sign of fatigue of the 
vocal folds is the increased effort 
needed to produce a resilient tone. 
At no time should one force the 
voice in an effort to create a bril- 
liant tone. He shouldn’t be discour- 
aged, but he should check his tech- 
nique. 

Fatigue can be caused by singing 
too long without sufficient rest. It 
is easily understandable that long 
periods of loud singing fatigue the 
voice, but it is sometimes overlooked 
that soft singing is equally tiring. 
The early days of radio, when it was 
necessary to sing softly because of 
the loss of quality at high volume, 
brought forth the cry from vocal 
teachers that radio was ruining 
voices, 


Sing High .. . Sing Low 


Long periods of singing high or 
low are to be avoided. Excessive use 
of the high portion of the voice will 
cause enough rigidity to render the 
low voice difficult. The same can be 
said for excessive use of the low 
voice, making the high voice dif- 
ficult. 

Faulty technique is a common 
cause of loss of tone quality and 
control. All singers have technical 
faults of one kind or another and 
must always be alert to improve 
themselves. Certainly, one of the 
major responsibilities of every voice 
teacher is the development in the 
individual of an adequate techni- 
que to meet his needs. Voice teachers 
are aware of technical problems and 
have developed many ways of solv- 
ing them. 

The nature of the voice is such 
that almost constant guidance is 
desirable, especially in the early 
stages of training. A great many 
teachers feel that the customary one 
or two lessons per week are inade- 
quate to teach musicianship and 
literature and to cope with the tech- 
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nical phases of singing. The average 
student cannot afford to pay for 
enough time of the teacher. Since it 
is not likely that singers may have 
substantially more time, the answer 
to the problem may lie in a revision 
of teaching procedures. 

How often does the average 
teacher explain a technical point in 
the course of a day? How often does 
he demonstrate a point of style? 
Would it be practical to meet stu- 
dents in groups for full explana- 
tions and open discussions? There 


may be many musical as well as tech- 
nical phases of voice training which 
can be effectively handled in groups 
with considerable saving of time. 
Can clinical procedures be used in 
the average studio? Would they stim- 
ulate student interest and under- 
standing? If some of our basic prob- 
lems could be solved by any 
procedures which result in an 
economy of time, there would be 
more opportunity for eliminating 
faulty techniques. 

The greatest enemy of good sing- 
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mission to play in his garden. Vocal score with piano accompaniment, 
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ing is an unhealthy mental attitude. 
There is no physical function of 
human activity so keenly attuned to 
emotion as the vocal mechanism. It 
is this sensitivity that gives the voice 
a quality of expression found in no 
other musical instrument. Fear is the 
most common unhealthy mental at- 
titude. I have seen more cases of 
disability from fear than from any 
of the other causes. There was the 
case of a baritone who had been 
filled with fears of forcing his voice. 
Discouraged and inhibited, he de- 


cided it would be better to force 
for a few years, ruin his voice, and 
then turn to some other occupation. 
Within a very short time his teacher 
told him that at last he was begin- 
ning to sing. Of course, it is obvious 
that he had been pampering his 
voice because of fear. 

The fear of not studying the 
proper method causes students to 
shop for teachers. Often a student 
goes from teacher to teacher without 
giving any teacher time to do him 
much good. Many students glibly 
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talk about the lack of throat con- 
sciousness and still complain about 
all kinds of strange ailments of the 
throat even though a specialist has 
advised that the throat is perfectly 
healthy. Their trouble is fear, 





DUNHAM 


(Continued from page 25) 


plain chant melodies that are appro- 
priate. Some of these performances 
are thrilling and beautiful. Exploita- 
tion of these organists in American 
recitals in a style quite foreign to 
their customary style and setting is 
something that some of us find repre- 
hensible. A long composition such 
as a sonata or a fugue needs careful 
consideration and planning in detail 
to produce a work which is satis- 
factory. In the improvisations com- 
monly heard in churches in Paris, 
applied composition is at its best. 
These are the models upon which 
American organists can base their 
own efforts in larger or smaller 
essays. Musicianship displayed by 
the melodic contour, the harmonic 
color, and the thematic treatment 
exemplify admirably the principal 
elements of fine musicianship. 

Organists may therefore be judged, 
not by the artistry of the best litera- 
ture, not by the skill of accompani- 
ment, not by the ability to play 
satisfactorily the simple hymn tune 
(all too often a revelation of fumb- 
ling fingers and stumbling feet), but 
by the attractiveness of these minia- 
ture items under discussion here. 
There is no short cut to mastery. 
Superficiality is so rampert in church 
services everywhere it is indeed 
timely to call attention to the fact 
that, on the whole, the organist 
who can play small extempore bits 
musically is a rare person indeed. 

It is distressing to admit this, but 
it is undoubtedly true that French 
superiority in extempore playing is 
due entirely to a thoroughness in 
their musicianship that our Amer- 
ican organists can rarely match. 

That this should be the case is a 
reflection on our willingness to spend 
the time and effort to attain a 
complete mastery of our field of 
endeavor. We are an impatient peo- 
ple, a race of men and women in a 
hurry to reach our goal as soon as 
possible, if not sooner. For many 
years this alacrity to dive into our 
profession a little less than _half- 
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prepared has been observed, hence 
what looks like musical advance is 
really not so much that as we like 
to believe. Our young people have 
plenty of talent, an abundance of 
sincerity once it is brought to mind. 
They may become true musicians 
if they are guided properly and 
taught competently. ‘That so much 
ability is allowed to launch into a 
career prematurely is one of the 
crimes of our commercially domi- 
nated artistic progress. 

From all of which may be dis- 
cerned that the opportunity of the 
organist is present in the hidden 
moments so generally overlooked. 
To make these opportunities count 
I offer two suggestions—the complete 
and practical mastery of fundamen- 
tals of musicianship and thoughtful, 
persistent practice. 
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who can thus determine the heart- 
beats of those he is endeavoring to 
serve. If the director of music gives 
evidence of being amenable to sug- 
gestion and will gradually accept 
constructive criticism, he will pre- 
vent many misunderstandings which 
might destroy his effectiveness as a 
minister of music. The members of 
the congregation pay the church 
staff’s salaries. Consequently, they 
have every right to voice their pref- 
erences through the music commit- 
tee. The constituents of every parish 
have different musical backgrounds 
and tastes, Happy is that church 
musician who takes this fact into 
consideration in the selection and 
performance of sacred music. 

The proper attitudes of the church 
musician toward his musical col- 
leagues should render him immune 
to professional jealousy. What are 
some of these attitudes? A sense of 
humor is essential in all professional 
relationships. If only our choir di- 
rectors, organists, soloists and choir 
members would understand how ri- 
diculous anyone appears who takes 
himself too seriously, our church 
music departments would no longer 
have to be called “war departments.” 
Those who take themselves too se- 
riously must everlastingly be guard- 
ing an inflated ego—and what fragile 
balloons such egos are! Who can 
resist popping a balloon? The very 
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comfortable mental climate of real- 
izing fully that no one can excel 
in everything, for almost everyone 
can excel in something, will be at- 
tained only by those who have a 
sense of humor which never permits 
them to take themselves too seri- 
ously. 

I have observed organists who de- 
clared an open season on all choir 
directors to the extent that the con- 
gregations became conscious of their 
free-for-all battles. No matter how 
artistically the music is performed, 
this kind of tension destroys the 
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possibility of inducing worship. I 
recently heard of a choir director 
who incited an open revolt against 
his organist because the prelude to 
the anthem was played andante in- 
stead of andantino. Soon it was 
everybody’s fight. I was once affili- 
ated with a quartet who consistently 
endeavored, verbally, to cut one an- 
other to ribbons. As a result of this 
friction, their singing was as flat as 
a wet newspaper. A sense of humor 
would have eradicated all these per- 
sonal or professional differences. 

I have often thought that the 
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major part of our American church 
music is geared to the musical tastes 
and idiosyncrasies of the performers, 
We construct temples of worship 
which, in every detail, are monu- 
ments to man’s devotion to a su- 
preme Creator and yet many times 
we perform sacred music in a fashion 
which resembles the sensationalism 
of Hollywood. It is indeed eccle- 
siastical manslaughter to tolerate the 
personal whims of our concert, radio, 
and musical comedy refugees who 
invade the sanctuary with no 





thought in mind but monetary gain. 
If a church musician enters the sanc- 
tuary with only a desire to demon- 
strate technical efficiency or person- 
alized musical entertainment, the 
purpose of church attendance with 
its worship is violated. The needs 
of those who worship are not com- 
modities that can be purchased at 
a ticket office. Sacred music should 
assist the heart and the mind to 
commune with God. This can be 
accomplished only when the musi- 
cian himself is sensitive to the tenets 
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of Christianity. The church is not 
now, never has been, and never will 
be a competitor of the theater. 

A director of music in a church 
is privileged to render a service to 
the younger members of his choir 
which perhaps exceeds any musical 
instruction, namely, to assist the 
clergyman in influencing the young 
people to accept the Christian ethic 
as a pattern for living. 

By word and example the church 
musician, through his musical con- 
tacts with the young people of the 
church, can do much to offset the 
sordidness which is disseminated by 
the corner bars, the Hollywood 
scenarios, and the perverted novels 
of our day. ‘The recent tendency to 
exclude religious training from our 
schools places a heavy burden upon 
the church to emphasize uncom- 
promisingly the teachings of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. In view of 
this compelling need of Christian ed- 
ucation, the church musician must 
re-examine his professional profile 
and make sure that it includes a 
moral stamina strong enough to 
make itself felt by all those who 
enter the choir room and the choir 
loft. In other words, we need more 
Christianity and less Churchanity! 
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merated, must stimulate within the 
bodies, minds and souls of our stu- 
dents a trinity of cooperative and 
creative effort. The human body is 
the singer’s instruments therefore 
anything which can be done that 
will improve its efficiency will like- 
wise improve the instrument. The 
human mind is the singer’s source 
of creative power, therefore the act 
of singing is primarily a mental pro- 
cess and should be dealt with ac- 
cording to sound psychological prin- 
ciples. The human soul is the 
singer’s only source of depth of feel- 
ing and spiritual maturity, there- 
fore God has an important role to 
play in the vocal studio, in the 
practice room, and in actual per- 
formance. 

Through the creative effort of 
these three sources of power and 
expression in singing, the mechanics 
of inhalation become the breath of 
inspiration and the art of singing 
becomes “glorified speech.” 
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(Continued from page 22) 


cending and descending; a succession 
of thirds on all the tones of the 
scale; melodic intervals of the dimin- 
ished 5th and major grd, both as- 
cending and descending; harmonic 
intervals of the diminished 5th and 
major 3rd; a melodic progression of 
a descending diminished 5th fol- 
lowed by an ascending major 3rd; 
a harmonic progression of a dimin- 
ished 5th followed by a major 3rd; a 
one-phrase melody; the same melody 
harmonized. 

The same procedure was followed 
for the other two scales. The ac- 
curacy of the tuning was checked in 
all three instances by measuring the 
frequency of each tone of the scale 
through the use of an oscillograph. 
The frequencies were determined by 
the use of the formula F equals nDf/ 
Nd, where n is the number of per- 
formance waves measured, N_ the 
corresponding number of time line 
waves, d the distance covered by the 
performance waves measured, D the 
distance covered by the time line 
waves measured, and f the frequency 
per second of the time line waves (440 
cycles). ‘This formula is adequate 
where the sensitized paper passes by 
the oscillograph element at an ap- 
proximately constant rate of speed, 
a condition fulfilled in the technique 
used in this study. 

The measurements showed that 
the deviations of the actual frequen- 
cies from the theoretical in the nat- 
ural scale ran from .17 to 1.10 vibra- 
tion; in the Pytheagorean scale, from 
0 to .57; in the tempered scale, from 
0 to .77. The largest deviation in 
all three scales was .03 of a whole 
tone. The l.p.d for pitch for the 
frequencies here involved is approx- 
imately .o7 tone, according to Show- 
er and Biddulph.* 

Up to now the first unit of this 
experiment has been run with eleven 
subjects. This unit consists of the 
melodic diminished fifth and major 
third. The subjects were all students 
or faculty members in the depart- 
ment of music at the State University 
of Iowa. They were selected by one 
of the experimenters who was _per- 
sonally acquainted with each one. 

The diminished fifth in each scale 
Was paired with the diminished fifth 


*See Shower and Biddulph, J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 3, 1931, 275-287. 
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in each other scale. ‘The major third 
in each scale was paired with the 
major third in each other scale. A 
scheme for presenting these pairs 
was worked out which provided for 
alternating order, direction and kind 
of interval. Each pair was presented 
18 times. There were, then, 54 pre- 
sentations of the diminished 5th and 
54 of the major grd. Eleven subjects 
provided 594 expressions of prefer- 
ence on the diminished 5th and the 
same number for the major 3rd. 
The subjects knew what kind of 


intervals were being presented, That 
is they knew, for example, that the 
two intervals presented in the first 
pair were both diminished 5ths and 
that there was a slight difference in 
their tuning. This was the extent of 
their knowledge concerning the ex- 
periment. They were requested to 
indicate on the score sheet provided 
whether the second interval in each 
pair was more or less satisfactory as a 
musical interval of that specific name. 
The results indicate that this group 
of musicians definitely preferred the 
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melodic diminished 5th and major 
grd in the Pythagorean tuning to 
either tempered or natural tuning, 
and that they preferred these inter- 
vals in the tempered tuning to the 
natural tuning. The preference for 
the Pythagorean diminished 5th is 
stronger than the preference for the 
Pythagorean major grd. In the case 
of the diminished 5th the Pythag- 
orean was chosen 84.2 per cent of 
the times that it was presented. In 
the case of the major grd, the Pythag- 
orean was chosen 74.9 per cent of 
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the times it was presented. The pref- 
erence for the tempered major 3rd 
over the natural is stronger than the 
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In our findings, which give the 
proportions of preferences for both 
ascending and descending intervals, 
an interesting thing may be seen, In 


| the tempered scale the ascending 
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_more often than the descending. But 
in the other two scales the descend- 
ing intervals are preferred more 
often than the ascending. 

The results of this experiment are 
interesting in view of the findings 
of Greene.’ While Greene’s study 
showed that violinists tend to play 
in the Pythagorean scale it was not 
known whether or not this perform- 
ance was because of preference. The 
results of the present study indicate 
that their performance may be de- 
termined by preference. 

° Paul Greene, “Violin Performance with 
Reference to Tempered, Natural, and Py- 


thagorean Intonation.” University of Iowa 
Studies, Vol. IV, February, 1937. 
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present, basic tendencies that pro- 
vide the key to a uniformly ap- 
plicable system of control. ‘These 
basic tendencies are common to all 
human beings. The story of the 
emerging musical behavior is there- 
fore a fruitful source of data valu- 
able in developing a system of con- 
trols and guidance. 

Controls and guidance are seen 
to be very accessible because, in 
studying the emergence of musical 
behavior in human beings, we find 
that it actually emanates from uni- 
versal impulses, At any age level we 
are dealing with the same values. 
Mursell, in his eloquent treatment 
of Education for Musical Growth, 
has shown that true musical values 
are as valid in the simplest child as 
in the greatest artist, and that they 
are present in both, only in varying 
degrees of refinement in expression. 

The youngest child should sing or play 
as the masters sing or play, compose as the 
masters compose, listen as the masters 
listen. . . . He should be coming to ap- 
prehend the essence of the tonal poetry 
more clearly, to feel it more truly and 
deeply. . . . The little child at the very 
beginning of mathematics should be doing 
what Einstein did when he discovered the 
mass-energy formula—coming to understand 
relationships. The beginner at English com- 
position should be moulding language for 
expressive ends, just as all the greatest 
writers have done. In his early approach 
to history, the child should, in his own 
measure think and feel as the historian 
thinks and feels. True, the child is im- 
mature. But so is the greatest master! There 
is no such creature as the ultimate, the 
“finished” mathematician, or writer, or his- 
torian, or musician. There is no finality. 
There are only degrees of maturity, of 
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clarity, or profundity, of amplitude in the 
grasp of meanings. And everywhere and 
always, musical growth is progress in the 
apprehension of the essential poetic values 
of the art of music. * 

- This capacity for universal feeling 
that underlies musical expression 
contains essential values that afford 
the basis for controlling and guid- 
ing musical behavior. 

In the study of the genetic history 
of musical expressiveness, the de- 
velopment of language reveals in- 
teresting and informative data on 
this general thought. 

The meaningless cries of babies fall into 
some remarkably meaningful patterns. The 
earliest sounds made by a new-born babe 
are monosyllabic cries. During the first few 
days of life the infant most frequently gives 
voice to eight distinguishable sounds, which 
represent about one fifth of the sound 
elements used by adults. These eight 
sounds include only five of about a dozen 
vowel sounds . . . and three consonants 
of a possible two dozen. ? 


Dr. Irwin traces the development 
of infant sounds in orderly progres- 
sion from crying sounds to non- 
crying sounds, soft cooings, and in- 
creasing control of back vowels and 
front consonants. This suggests that 
basic needs to communicate under- 
gird our attempts to control and 
guide what later becomes incor- 
porated into musical behavior of a 
more complicated form. 

A similar source of information 
yielding many facts of importance 
for us on this subject is presented 
by abnormal conditons as in aphasia, 
that is, language disturbances. Gold- 
stein* describes the regression of 
speech in cases of aphasia back to 
‘the earliest acquired phonations. 
The last sounds to be lost in this 
condition are the first to be formed 
by the infant. 

These data from eminent scholars 
support our contention that the 
basic expressional music devices have 
their foundations in these primitive 
vocal phenomena which originally 
were adopted by accident of struc- 
ture as means of reducing tension 
and attaining equilibrium. Perhaps 
this too contains a lesson in favor 


*James L. Mursell, Education for Musi- 
cal Growth, p.57. Ginn & Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1948. 


* Orvis C. Irwin, “Infant Speech.” Scien- 
tific American, 181, 3, September 1949, pp. 
22ff. 


*Kurt Goldstein, Language and Lan- 
guage and Language Disturbances, Grune 
& Stratton, 1948. 
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of a developmental method of teach- 
ing musical expressiveness over the 
more generally accepted mechanistic 
methods. 

How are these expressional music 
devices expressed or manifested? We 
have been able to account for seven 
features or musical skills making 
musical expression effective that can 
be traced back to such original be- 
ginnings, They are: rhythmic struc- 
ture, melodic contour, tonality (mel- 


odically dynamic tonal relation- 
ships), harmonic sequence, tone 
color (vocal) and timber (instru- 


An entire monograph could be 
written on each of these skills in 
relation to its genetic derivations. 
Let it suffice to point out only in 
brief hints some facts. The manage- 
ment of rhythmic structure stems 
from bodily rhythms—respiration, 
pulse, metabolism. The expressive 
use of melodic “hubs” or peaks in 
the contour is born of the need to 
preserve balance by compensating 
for thinner, smaller mass of tones 
of higher pitch by increasing loud- 
ness as pitch rises. The channeling 
of tonal dynamics appearing in 








mental), dynamics (shading), tech- melodic idioms of tonality, and the 
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complicated choral qualities of har- 
monic sequences spring from basic 
needs to resolve or to seek closure 
of “active” musical values in points 
of finality and repose. The per- 
ceptual organization of tone color 
has recently been proved to be large- 
ly an unconscious communication 
of meaning by repressed wishes 
and emotional tendencies, and the 
achievement of expressive meanings 
by dynamic emphasis on shaded in- 
flections shows a cohesive link with 
the long developmental processes by 
which we learn to make ourselves 
understood. Technique is seen to be 
the actualization of wish fulfillment 
by the motor expression of musical 
intention in the organization of 
movement cycles that will result in 
clarifying that intention. Sensori- 
motor skill in the singer or in the 
player of an instrument can only be 
accounted for by a similar develop- 
mental study of the refinements of 
movement in the light of purposive 
actvity. These basic tendencies are 
not specific gifts or talents. ‘They are 
the universally available means 
whereby every human being achieves 
adjustment. 
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They can really express themselves 
with three-dimensional objects. For 
this level the stage comes alive. The 
research possibilities are unlimited 
for costuming and making stage 
settings and scenery for the great 
plays and operettas. ‘This activity 
invites delving into folklore and his- 
tory. 

The use of the opaque projector 
in the upper elementary and junior 
high school is becoming more pop- 
ular, This medium provides a ready 
tool for use in many types of lessons 
—folk dancing, marching formations, 
group singing, instrument recogni- 
tion, and historical presentation. 

The use of the opaque projector 
has the added advantage of provid- 
ing current material, such as news- 
paper clippings, magazine and cata- 
log illustrations, mounted and book 
pictures. It makes it possible to use 
all types of opaque material immedi- 
ately, eliminating the necessity of 
long delays, as in the case of slide 
making. A teacher may keep a ready 
file of pictures and have them on 


hand whenever their use is desirable. 
I would say that an opaque projec- 
tor is a must for every elementary 
school. 

3. The Secondary Level. The 
general objectives of the music in- 
structor in the high school may be 
described as the development of abil- 
ities and aptitudes, training in 
aeshetic and cultural values, promot- 
ing self-expression and appreciation. 

Here the employment of every type 
of audio-visual aid becomes of ines- 
timable value. The use of all of the 
equipment and methods mentioned 
for the other levels becomes more 
important as the child matures. His 
patterns of habit and thinking be- 
come more definite. 

The use of every type of audio- 
visual aid at this level “‘pin-points” 
the pupil’s attention and makes 
more permanent the impressions he 
receives. 

4. Adult Education. Our objective 
in music education on the adult 
level is chiefly that of participation, 
enjoyment, and creative inquiry. If 
our program throughout the child’s 
life has been effective, he will have 
developed a basic background of 
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knowledge and skills which will 
place him in a position to satisfy his 
need for relaxation and recreation. 

The information that five million 
television sets will be manufactured 
in 1950 is a clear indication that we 
as adults are desperately seeking 
ways and means of satisfying this 
hunger for leisure activity. We, 
as educators, have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to prepare youth so they 
make the most of this new medium, 

A directed program in the use of 
audio-visual aids on the adult level 
will go far in providing a means of 
meeting the desire for participation, 
entertainment, and enjoyment in the 
field of music. 





GARDINI 
(Continued from page 32) 

We are an American organizaiton. 
Our language is English. Language 
is an artificial acquisition of man- 
kind. We speak by habit, imitating 
those about us. It is a deplorable 
fact, but in no other country in the 
world is the native language so care- 
lessly spoken as in America. What 
shall we do to arouse more interest 
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and pride in correct speech and 
overcome our labial lethargy? For 
one thing we should exert every 
effort to establish national speech. 
In Europe, where speech is at vari- 
ance, it is spoken of as a dialect. 
Let us promote our language, sing 
in our language. No foreign singer 
ever sings in a foreign tongue until 
he has mastered his own. His large 
repertoire is sung in his own lan- 
guage, and he may never attempt 
any but his own. Yet, these are the 
artists we go to hear and send our 
students to hear—and there is not a 
word of complaint because they do 
not sing in our language, These 
artists we support. Can an American 
artist sing in his own language in 
Europe? No. 


Perserverance 


I think perhaps few people have 
an intelligent conception of the 
human voice in singing or what is 
involved in acquiring good produc- 
tion and control, what labor and 
endless perseverance are necessary 
in order to be adequately equipped 
for a career. How few outside our 
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profession know the long hours 
spent in careful practice, absorbing 
and assimilating the simple funda- 
mental laws that are to guarantee 
continued progress. 

Mention a_ successful _ pianist, 
violinist, doctor, or lawyer and im- 
mediately one thinks of the years 
spent in drudgery and arduous 
study, followed by those lean years 
of getting established. Mention a 
singer and immediately the mind 
visualizes a handsome Lothario, a 
glamorous individual smiling and 
radiant, singing for the mere joy of 
living. Nothing to do but open his 
mouth and out pours a_ golden 
stream of tones! 

American voices are the finest in 
the world, but few reach a high point 
of proficiency. Wherein lies the 
fault? Who is to blame? We, as an 
organization, can accomplish great 
things for the future if we can enjoy 
mutual understanding and _ confi- 
dence. Of what avail this great in- 
terest in scientific knowledge if it 
gives us no practical means of ap- 
plication? Our plan to have work- 
shops in different sections of the 
country perhaps is the answer. 
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of bowing must first be governed by 
his understanding of what is desir- 
able. Such conception strictly denotes 
the process involved in the formation 
or the experiencing of the concept 
of good bowing. This concept is the 
end-goal, the desirable product, and 
the pupil’s level of aspiration must 
soon be satisfied, to some extent at 
least. Otherwise his frustrations may 
lead to disgust with the task as- 
signed. We are thus dealing with a 
mental state which offers good mate- 
rial for psychological thinking. 
This conception of bowing “in 
good taste,” as Francesco Geminiani 
so quaintly expressed it early in the 
eighteenth century, depends on ex- 
perience in utilizing the bow to pro- 
duce a desired effect. This manipula- 
tion consists of regulating the rela- 
tive pressure and velocity of bow 
travel, the starting and stopping of 
tones, the change from up bow to 
down bow and conversely, the pro- 
nation and supination of the lower 
arm, and the introduction of suit- 


able transients to enchance expres- 
sive values. 

History is not a mistake even 
though the history of bowing has 
disclosed some extremely quaint and 
paradoxical notions. Reverence for 
such time-honored precepts is even 
reflected in the methodology of to- 
day; for example, the low right 
elbow position which has become 
so definitely a pedagogical assump- 
tion that a performer looks like a 
cripple if he plays with an elevated 
elbow. But when this unconven- 
tional artist seems to be able to ac- 
complish all that is required of him 
in articulation and tone quality, the 
mournful critic grudgingly has to 
admit that the performer plays 
beautifully despite his eccentric style 
of bowing. As a well-known example 
in the literature, the Joachim-Moser 
school of violin playing merely re- 
flects what Leopold Mozart had writ- 
ten one hundred fifty years earlier in 
the first German tutor for the violin. 
Moser evidently forgot that in Mo- 
zart’s time the violin was held with 
the chin on the right side of the 
tail piece, and the illustration of the 


“mistake” made sense under those 
circumstances. The low elbow with 
the resultant fixed upper-arm pro- 
voked schools of gymnastics for 
exercising the muscles of the bow- 
arm, Such gymnastics reached an 
all-time high in Jackson with his 
Alpine-climber’s stick, described in a 
Payne (Leipzig) publication of 1866. 
Kross later limited such gymnastics 
to the use of the bow itself, thank 
goodness, but gymnastics which are 
designed solely for muscle building 
are hardly a good substitute for the 
meaningful response to desirable 
tone quality. One cannot help won- 
dering about what happens in class- 
instrument teaching. Has the child 
in such a group an opportunity to 
develop a discriminating attitude 
toward tonal effects? 


“Feel” in Bowing 


We are evidently assuming that 
the “feel” of bowing requires the co- 
operation of higher mental activity 
in a total integration of the nervous 
system. The physiologist tells us that 
such “feel” depends in part on the 
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kinesthetic receptors, such as the 
Pacinian corpuscles imbedded in our 
muscles, tendons, and joints, which 
are subjected to pressure or release 
of pressure when the skeletal joints 
are moved. These receptors send im- 
pulses to the thalamus (near the 
base of the forebrain) and then to 
the parietal lobe of the cerebrum; 
thus informing the brain of the 
position of our limbs and the like. 
Incoming impulses are shunted over 
in the brain-stem and cortex to 
motor nerve fibers. These then carry 
impulses back to the muscles, ten- 
dons, and joints and succeed in 
stimulating further activity. This 
acts very much like what the “radio 
ham” calls feed-back in a loop cir- 
cuit. Thus the motor activities act 
as stimuli for their own re-arousal or 
for the arousal of other motor 
activity. That is why kinesthetically 
controlled habits can proceed so 
automatically. We usually pay little 
attention to kinesthetic experience, 
but the teacher must be aware of 
the phenomenon. 

It may be of interest to note the 
effects of anxiety, aside from the dis- 
ruption of muscular coordination, 


such as acid production in the 
stomach; and also the physiological 
aspects of emotional behavior, such 
as basal metabolism, blood count, 
and blood sugar. Many of these 
changes which can be measured are 
directly or indirectly related to the 
concentration of adrenin in the 
blood. Adrenin (or adrenaline) is a 
hormone secreted by the adrenal 
glands located one above each kid- 
ney. Adrenin, in excess amounts, 
produces such effects as an increase 
in blood sugar (due to the release 
of glycogen from the liver), sugar in 
the urine (as in mild diabetes), 
speeding up of heart action, con- 
striction of small blood vessels in the 
skin, increased blood pressure, and 
more rapid clotting of the blood. 
Most of these symptoms are quite 
familiar to interpreters of music be- 
fore an audience. Some of these 
symptoms are unfortunately beyond 
control, but others can be helped 
by understanding. A wise teacher in 
whom the pupil has confidence can 
aid in overcoming much which 
might otherwise blight the develop- 
ing bud of the child’s musical ex- 
pression. 


I am reminded of a_ possible 
analogy which one hears about oc- 
casionally. A number of vocal meth- 
ods contain a preface concerned with 
the anatomy and physiology of the 
larynx, and the resonance char- 
acteristics of the oral, nasal, and 
pharyngeal cavities (as in J. P. Max- 
field’s introductory chapter in Stan- 
ley’s Science of Voice). Frankly, these 
are excellently written, but it wor- 
ries some teachers because of the 
pupil’s concern over the complicated 
mechanism involved. I know of in- 
stances where the preface was sealed 
with tape to insure utter ignorance 
of the tonal generator and its ampli- 
fying system. Now, granted that an 
unsophisticated pupil may be be- 
fuddled by a physiological or physi- 
cal approach to the proper use of 
his music box, there is still little 
excuse for the teacher’s inability to 
understand and appreciate it. A 
little understanding might save him 
from making unreasonable demands 
and suggestions. The “do so-and-so. 
as if” method seems to get by, how- 
ever, and it is possible that the same 
holds true for tone production on 
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(Continued from page 22) 


point, therefore it is “pure.” But 
when we investigate carefully we find 
that in the sum total it is an ex- 
tremely complicated system, unfitted 
both for modern music and for mod- 
ern instruments. 

True, attempts have been made to 
invent instruments capable of just 
intervals. Edwin H. Pierce® describes 
an electrical instrument which was 
built in the early years of this cen- 
tury and commercially exploited. It 
could reproduce both just intonation 
and equal temperament. He states, 
‘As time went on we began to realize 
that there is a spirit in modern music 
which not only does not demand just 
intonation, but actually suffers from 
its use.” He and his colleagues found 
the just intervals insipid, and prefer- 
red the equi-tempered thirds. 

To quote J. Murray Barbour,* “If 
music were a static art like painting, 
the perfection of the single chord 
would be paramount. But music is 
above all things dynamic; harmon- 
ically considered, it creates a feeling 
of stress and then relieves it.” The 
training which a well-schooled violin- 
ist receives in intonation emphasizes 
high sharps and low flats, extreme 
differentiation of major and minor 
thirds and sixths, exaggeration of 
augmented and diminished intervals, 
and the high leading tone, These are 
characteristics of the Pythagorean in- 
tervals, but also indicate harmonic 
tendencies which are the expressive 
elements recognized as tensions in- 
herent in our diatonic scale system. 

It is my opinion that the technique 
of stringed instruments, because of 
the tuning in perfect fifths, naturally 


tends toward Pythagorean patterns\, 


A large part of performance is at a 
speed in which the ear can guide 
only the general pitch level. Then a 
sound technical approach, dictated 
by the mechanics of the instrument, 
is an absolute necessity. 

In slow playing, inflection of pitch 
is part of the artist’s technique of 
expression. It is probable that in a 
closing static chord, the ear will seek 
just intervals. However, scientific 
analyses of string performances,*: ® 7 


*“A Colossal Experiment in ‘Just Intona- 
tion.’ ”” Musical Digest, X, 326-32, July, 1924. 


*J. Murray Barbour, “The Persistence of 
the Pythagorean Tuning System.” Scripta 
Mathematicas, 286-304, June, 1933. 


general of a slow melodic character, 
have uniformly indicated that the 
players approximate Pythagorean in- 
tervals. 1 believe that if rapid pas- 
sages by the best professional per- 
formers could be analyzed, the same 
results would be obtained. 

In conclusion, I wish to question 
the frequently heard statement that 
a violinist plays varying intervals 
when playing solo or performing 
with an instrument of fixed pitch 
such as the piano. Easily available 
comparative charts demonstrate that 
the intervals of equal temperament 
are closer to Pythagorean than to 
any other system.\Ellis® states, “The 
cycle of twelve (divisions to the 
octave) ... would imitate Pythago- 
rean intonation well, and just inton- 
ation indifferently. It is the equal 
temperament of today.”” Rameau? in 
1737 recommended equal tempera- 
ment because of “‘its facility, its sim- 
plicity, its exactness, and, above all, 
its accord with the instruments with- 
out frets (such as the violin) which 
are the most perfect.” 


Adaptability 


Evidently the discrepancies are 
small. The vibrato and the natural 
tolerance of the ear in rapid passages 
will cover most of these. The violin- 
ist will surely match the piano pitch 
on a note of long duration. 

In my prejudiced opinion, the 
stringed instruments are still the 
most perfect instruments for the pro- 
jection of the music of our diatonic 
harmonic system, owing to their 
ability to differentiate keys by means 
of Pythagorean characteristics and 
yet produce chords of just ratios 
when this is desirable. 


>Cornu and Mercadier, in Helmholtz, 
Sensations of Tone (trans. by Ellis. Sixth 
Ed., 325 1934). Peter Smith, New York. 


° Paul Greene, “Violin Intonation,” Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Psychology: Mu- 
sic, IV, 232-151, 1936. 

‘James Nickerson, “Intonation of Solo 
and Ensemble Performances of the Same 
Melody.” J. Acous. Soc. Am., XXI, No. 6, 
593-95, November 1949. 


°J. Murray Barbour, “Equal Tempera- 
ment; Its History,” etc. Ph.D. Thesis, Cor- 
nell University, 1932. 


*H. Helmholtz, Sensation of Tone (trans. 
by Ellis). Sxith Ed., 1943. Peter Smith, New 
York. 
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MENNIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


them. Sometimes the non-composer’s 
ideas of composition become "crystal- 
ized” to such a degree that they 
become rigid from non-usage, 
rather than principles which have 
endless variations and manifesta- 
tions. To the practicing composer 
these principles have similar, dif- 
ferent, or even contradictory con- 
notations at different times. To him 
they remain a fluid and flexible 
means of personal expression. In the 
work of the non-composer who oc- 
casionally writes, one is always aware 
of the painful attention given to the 
techniques of communication rather 
than to the content. One has only 
to look at the works for piano, 
chamber groups, and symphonies of 
the past to see how various are the 
treatments of sonata “form,” or the 
fugues of Bach to see the innumer- 
able ways in which fugue “form” 
is used by one man. “Form” is not 
a rigid mold in which music is 
poured, but a structural principle 
which gives unity to musical sounds 
and practices which are forever 
changing. Clearly, form is expressive 
organization. 

Most composition teachers be- 
lieve in guiding the student to a 
mastery of his materials and him- 
self. No teacher ever destroyed a 
real talent, but he can shorten or 
lengthen the time it takes the stu- 
dent to find himself. ‘The composi- 
tion teacher knows that any innova- 
tion and originality are conditioned 
by past experiences, and significant 
originality is nourished by the per- 
ceptual depth of the composer. 
This is something no teacher can 
gauge at the very beginning of a 
young composer’s training. There- 
fore it is a composition teacher’s duty 
to consider the young composer’s 
subjective musical problems, When 
there is a specific one he must be 
able to refer him to works past and 
present that attempt the same or an 
approximate problem. He must also 
give his own undogmatic opinion, 
then allow the student to consider 
all these and find his own way. The 
teacher can advise, assist, and stim- 
ulate the student to think, but he 
cannot write his music for him; nor 
can he put meaning into the music 
if it is not already there. Those who 
emphasize the importance of tech- 
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nique are certainly justified, but 
technique should not be made an 
end in itself since it is only the 
means of communication. 

Theory becomes important to the 
composition student only when it 
deals realistically with musical ma- 
terials and their direct application. 
He profits immeasurably when he 
is shown at the beginning of his 
creativity that content, structure, 
and techniques are always dependent 
on each other and contribute to the 
vitality of the whole work. 





COOKSON 


(Continued from page 13) 


the tape until you can handle the 
drill satisfactorily.” 

Now obviously that tape didn’t 
record itself. Nor did it appear by 
magic in the library. Nor did the 
explanatory sheets suddenly appear 
for sale in the local drug store, all 
ready to be purchased in quantity. 
In fact, considerable thought and 
effort are required before one can tell 
a student, “Here’s the drill. You go 
ahead with this problem, Let the 
tape tutor you.” 

Evidently you and I could now 
benefit by considering the various 
steps necessary just to make a single 
tape available for a class. We would 
probably now go about it in this 
way in our theory section at North- 
western. 

After the usual amenities of tak- 
ing roll and seeing that all the stu- 
dents are aware of the opportunities 
which this bright day is bringing to 
them the instructor says, “Something 
new today. We're going to start 
learning the major pattern of 3-1-5 
Melodically it sounds like this.” 
(And he then plays it.) “Sing it with 
me now.” 


At Work 


And so major chords, with the 
third in the soprano, are played at 
various levels on the keyboard, first 
melodically, then as chords. Within 
a respectable amount of minutes the 
class begins to respond with some 
degree of enthusiasm and _ correct- 
ness. At this time the class can co- 
operate with the instructor in build- 
ing a tutoring tape, should the 
instructor so desire. The machine 
can be started, problems can be 


played, the student can respond to 


problems. (Here the whole class 
joins in singing the response to a 
problem, ‘Those who are not sure 
do not respond with any degree of 
intensity and the odds are that sev- 
eral problems can be solved—and 
recorded—by the class without any 
error.) 

But suppose a pattern or a prob- 
lem is being put on tape and the 
class responds with a wrong answer? 
That need not halt the recording 
process because that wrong answer 
can be deleted from the final tape 
with the aid of some scissors. With- 
out any real trouble the instructor 
can easily begin to build a tape in 
class the first day he presents a pat- 
tern. He can then continue to build 
it in successive days with the help 
of the class or can, at his discretion, 
continue it himself without class aid. 
He can, of course, build tape-drills 
without the aid of a class. 

It does not require too much im- 
agination to see how a whole library 
of tapes containing various drills can 
be assembled. ‘Tapes by themselves 
do not entirely solve the tutoring 
problem, however. 


Equipment and Routine 


Obviously the instructor must 
have machines on which the tapes 
can be used. He must make- or su- 
pervise the recording of materials. 
He must arrange for distribution of 
the tapes. He must make sure that 
the students know the contents of 
various tapes so that they can make 
selections. He must see that the stu- 
dents are made aware of their indi- 
vidual weaknesses so that the tapes 
used by the individual student are 
going to help the student in that 
area in which he most needs help. 

As our own experiments proceed, 
additional reports will be prepared. 
One pamphlet which amplifies the 
contents of this article is available 
without charge at this present writ- 
ing. Toward the end of this school 
year it is expected that another pam- 
phlet will be available which will 
describe in detail the contents of 
tapes and the various procedures 
used. A postcard addressed to the 
author will bring you the first pam- 
phlet and, when available, the sec- 
ond report will also be sent to those 
who have thus indicated interest in 
this tutoring-by-tape approach. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


There are two common yardsticks 
by which song material may be 
measured by the teacher for classi- 
fication and instruction. The first is 
the more conventional and general- 
ly understood inventory of classifica- 
tions, which includes the following: 
(1) The folk song, the simple musi- 
cal tradition of communities and 
peoples, constructionally strophic in 
text and music. (2) The spirituals, 
native Negro songs, largely of a folk 
nature, yet characteristically indivi- 
dual enough to merit a_ separate 
identifying allocation. (3) The bal- 
lad, in nineteenth century vernac- 
ular, popular songs combining nar- 
rative and romantic elements of a 
rollicking nature. Today the term 
is applied frequently and sometimes 
thoughtlessly to any kind of secular 
song in contrast with the musical 
and textual solidity of the art form. 
(4) The oft-quoted semi-classic song, 
for which students frequently ask a 
definition. To define them speci- 
fically, they are either descriptive or 
romantic secular songs, melodious 
but lacking the depth of the art song 
values. (5) Sacred compositions, 
songs of a religious nature (ex- 
clusive of the church liturgy), with 
reverent text and a similar feeling 
in the musical line. Unfortunately 
there is today a dearth of newly 
created sacred song in sheet music 
form which serves its true purpose. 
This classification also embraces the 
important field of oratorio, the high 
point of sacred drama. (6) The 
art song, in varying languages, repre- 
senting the highest type of mu- 
sicianship, serious thought, and 
treatment, in which voice and ac- 
companiment are treated as col- 
laborating elements rather than as 
one. In their various forms, each pic- 
tures the changing moods of the 
poem as reflected by the musical 
thought. They usually employ the 
musical idiom of the period in 
which they are created. 

The second yardstick, one per- 
haps of more interest to the ad- 
vanced singer than to the less mature 
student, is not so common as the 
first, nor quite so easily determined. 
At best this type of classification 
represents arbitrary allocations by 
the teacher. In some instances the 
same song may fall rightly into more 
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than one division. The dominating 
characteristics of each composition 
determine the division in which it 
can be placed. The text plays an im- 
portant part, at least equal with the 
music, and often is the dominating 
factor in deciding where a song 


may be classified. Many singers, 
strange though it may seem, do not 
realize the effective contribution of 
good text to the ultimate success 
of the finished composition. A few 
of the numerous song classifications 
may be indexed as follows: (1) At- 
mospheric songs, such as the Brahms 
Auf dem Kirchhofe, Der Tod, das 
is die kuehle Nacht, and the beauti- 
fult but difficult Unbewegte laue 
Luft, Schubert’s Aufenthalt, John 
Alden Carpenter’s The Green River, 
Symphony in Yellow, by Charles T. 
Griffes’ A Song for Lovers, by Deems 
Taylor. (2) Dramatic songs, such as 
Der Erlkoenig of Schubert and the 
Waldesgespraech of Jensen. (3) 
Characteristic songs (closely akin to 
narrative and diamtic songs), such 
as Der Leiermann of Schubert. (4) 
Contemplative songs, introspective 
poetic musings, reminiscences—of 
varying tempi, such as Night and the 
Curtains Drawn, Giuseppe Ferrata, 
Silent Noon, Vaughan Williams, 
Der Doppelgaenger, Schubert, and 
one of the earliest of American 
songs, Beneath a Weeping Willow’s 
Shade, Francis Hopkinson (1734- 
1891). (5) Humorous and quasi- 
humorous Songs, such as Some One 
Came Knocking, Edward Harris, and 
A Maid Sings Light and a Maid 
Sings Low, Edward MacDowell. (6) 
Bel Canto songs, such as Lo, Hear 
the Gentle Lark, Sir Henry Bishop; 
The Gypsy and the Bird, Sir Julius 
Benedict; in modified form, Come 
Unto These Yellow Sands, Frank La 
Forge. (7) Songs of address, such as 
An die Musik and Die Allmacht, 
Schubert; Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal (also atmospheric), ‘Roger 
Quilter; Adelaide, Beethoven. (8) 
Song cycles, consisting of a series of 
songs, usually not less than four, re- 
lated in thought and character, de- 
signed to form a musical entity 
calling for highly expressive forms of 
artistic interpretation. The first real 
song cycle (1816), An die ferne 
Geliebte, Beethoven; Die Schoene 
Muellerin (1823), and Winterreise 
(1827), Schubert; Vignettes of Italy, 
Wintter Watts. 
Songs are too 


carelessly con- 


sidered, too glibly “learned,” and 
too easily forgotten. The reason for 
the last is obvious: it is because the 
songs were never assimilated thor- 
oughly by the singer, or probably 
by the teacher. The outline sug- 
gested herein for learning a song 
may be considered by some idealistic, 
by others tedious; yet for the teacher 
this or a similar procedure should 
form the background of instructional 
routine in developing repertoire. 
Frequently, it is difficult to convince 
the singer that a definite procedure 
should be followed. We, as teachers, 
should stress the more serious prep- 
aration of song material in order to 
offset the average student’s faults in 
wanting to hurry the so-called 
“learning” of a vocal composition, 
which in its turn results in superficial 
performance. The following is a 
suggested, relatively simple process. 

1. Classify the song in your own 
mind, determining in preliminary 
fashion the intent of its content, the 
tempi and rhythmic features in- 
volved, and its general atmosphere 
for later interpretative purposes. 

2. Separate the text from the mu- 
sic. Study poetic or other content, 
and after gaining thorough under- 
standing of the story, memorize the 
lines so that it is possible to recite 
them as in declamation, with clear- 
cut diction, proper inflection, and 
effective emotional phrasing. When 
foreign text, such as Italian, French, 
or German, is involved, it is prefer- 
able that the singer have a working 
knowledge of the grammar of that 
language. A sense of the text may 
be gained through an approved 
English translation. While many 
translations are far from literal, still 
a general feeling for the intent of 
the text will prove helpful. 

3. Then turning to the music, as- 
similate it in careful fashion. If 
desired, it could first be sung through 
any number of times on a suitable 
vowel, with special attention paid 
to arrangement of notes, notation 
and rest values, tempi, and rhythm. 

4. The singer is then able to com- 
bine text and music intelligently. 

5. Further study should follow, em- 
bracing the developing of the inter- 
pretative phases involved. A_ vital 
pint that is often overlooked is the 
singer’s careful study of the accom- 
paniment—the nature and detail of 
the instrumental structure support 
ing the vocal line. Incidentally, a 
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responsibility also rests with the ac- 
companist—the necessity on the lat- 
ter’s part to absorb the entire vocal 
aspect, if proper vocal and instru- 
mental coordination is to result. 

The selection of repertoire for 
young singers is a problem demand- 
ing patience and judgment, and a 
fund of repertorial knowledge on 
which to draw in a discriminating 
manner. This use of repertoire be- 
comes individualistic, depending 
upon the ability, the imagination 
and vocal condition of each indivi- 
dual student. In every instance, the 
selection of all song material for the 
singer should be made or approved 
by the teacher, in the light of the 
latter’s supposedly mature judgment 
in the matter. Unfortunately many 
teachers gather together a small col- 
lection of songs of varying types and 
year after year shuffle them around 
for studio use, exhibiting no ap- 
parent desire for a broadening of 
this important part of the studio 
setup. Continuous research in song 
material by the voice teacher is 
something that should be stressed 
if the repertorial value of any studio 
is to be expanded. 

There are quantities of beautiful 
songs by American composers re- 
posing on the shelves of our large 
music publishing houses, owing to 
lack of interest and curiosity on the 
part of the vocal teacher. The splen- 
did composition of such Americans 
as John Alden Carpenter, George 
Chadwick, Bainbridge Crist, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Samuel Barber, 
Charles N. Loeffler, Richard Hage- 
man, Sydney Homer, John Duke, 
Edward Horsman, and dozens of 
others of equal merit are works to 
conjure with. Tons of songs by com- 
posers of this and other nations 
have been relegated to the store- 
house for the same reason. There 
are, of course, many teachers, de- 
pending on locality and the type of 
pupil to be taught, whose work does 
not require a great scope of vocal 
repertoire, but these are perhaps the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It behooves all vocal teachers to 
engage in serious research, to learn 
to study the value of songs textually 
and musically, and to absorb their 
values with basic thoroughness. The 
sources today are numerous—music 
publishing houses and music_li- 
braries and the releases from teach- 
ers’ organizations. Of the organiza- 
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tions, the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing is undoubtedly 
the most prominent, with its nation- 
wide distribution of carefully com- 
piled vocal material and literature. 
It has also issued recently its tenth 
Song List, devoted to recital songs 
by American composers; also a pro- 
nouncement on Program Building 
for Young Singers. These are truly 
important documents, contributing 
generously to the development of 
song advancement. It might also be 
added that a recent lengthy list of 
song material compiled by the class 
in vocal literature at Chicago Mu- 
sical College has proved to be a 
valuable reference volume. 

It will be noticed that we have 
refrained from the use of the fre- 
quently heard term “teaching” 
song. There is no such thing as an 
especially classified teaching song. 
Any song of worth may prove a suit- 
able vehicle for use in developing 
whatever the teacher desires to bring 
out in the student. The problem 
may be one of tonal color, of inter- 
pretation, of legato or staccato sing- 
ing, or numerous other desired ob- 
jectives. From a utilitarian stand- 
point there are always songs of suf- 
ficiently varying characteristics to 
serve this purpose, but it does not 
mean that such compositions must 
be classified as “teaching songs.” 
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cross purposes with these. In order 
not to overload the programs with 
piano solos, the use of piano con- 
certos with organ accompaniments 
was explored and exploited. Since 
the University and its library are 
both young, the holdings of the lat- 
ter were naturally stronger in certain 
composers and fields than in others, 
and in our case favored the presenta- 
tion of the works of Buxtehude and 
Schoenberg. Requests from faculty, 
friends, and students encouraged the 
selection of some subjects. At the end 
of the 1945 summer term, after the 
first five series had been presented, 
the majority of the music majors 
were polled and their responses 
proved to be most useful in planning 
future series. It so happened that 
three-fifths of these expressed them- 
selves as definitely in favor of the 
series programs. There was also an 
over-all effort to provide contrast 
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within a given period. For instance, 
one year, 1946-47, provided series de- 
voted to Buxtehude, Bach, Mozart, 
American Composers, and Intercul- 
tural Music. 

Except when an organization such 
as the choir or orchestra was in- 
volved, the preparation and perform- 
ance of all these programs was on an 
extracurricular basis. Precautions 
were constantly taken not to over- 
load any one student, although in 
some cases a student seemed to care 
more about appearing on programs 
than preparting routine class assign- 
ments. The decision as to whether 
or not to perform from memory was 
left entirely up to the individual. 
While considerable of the music used 
was already in the repertoires of the 
various performers, the great major- 
ity of it was learned especially for 
the occasion. This, roughly  esti- 
mated, was the case for about 95 per 
cent of the American Composers 
series, 55 per cent of the first Bach 
series, 70 per cent of the Brahms, 85 
per cent of the Buxtehude, 75 per 
cent of the Classical Concerto, 75 per 
cent of the Intercultural, 45 per cent 
of the first Mozart, 95 per cent of the 
second Mozart, 65 per cent of the 
Purcell and go per cent of the four 
Schoenberg series. Descriptions of the 
various series follow. 

The American Composer series 
during its first year included monthly 
programs devoted to Jacobi, Ives, 
MacDowell, Harris, Sowerby, Parker, 
Foote, and Cowell. In some cases the 
composers themselves, their families, 
or their former students contributed 
suggestions and scores. The only one 
able to attend his own program was 
Henry Cowell, who heard thereat 
two of his works for the first time. 
The number of first Los Angeles and 
also of first West Coast performances 
in these programs was probably 
fairly high. 

Bach’s music needs little plugging 
nowadays, but there were neverthe- 
less good reasons of various sorts for 
devoting two series to him. In the 
first case he followed a nearly jinxed 
Mozart series in which one student 
played a concerto when he should 
have been hospitalized and two 
others had to be replaced at the last 
minute by a faculty member for sim- 
ilar reasons. Since organ music was 
available in quantity to fill up all 
the holes that might develop in a 
Bach series, that was chosen for the 


next, with the result that no holes 
appeared. ‘The nine programs in a 
six-weeks’ summer session were plan- 
ned more or less around the avail- 
able instrumentalists, but it was a 
delightful surprise to find many 
vocalists eager and anxious to learn 
Bach. At the conclusion, three entire 
cantatas (one for solo bass and ar- 
rangements of the “Peasant” and 
“Coffee” cantatas) besides a number 
of songs and arias and numerous il- 
lustrations for a lecture on _ the 
Matthew Passion had been presented. 

Seven of the eight Beethoven pro- 
grams were made up of piano sonatas 
played by Dr. George Stewart Mac- 
Manus, while the remaining one, on 
Good Friday, consisted of the choir’s 
presentation of the Kyrie, Gloria and 
Agnus Dei of the Missa Solemnis 
transposed down to D-flat Major on 
the organ for the benefit of the 
student singers. 

The Brahms series was requested 
by several students who had been 
patiently and dutifully attending the 
more recherché programs. It was un- 
dertaken at the end of the relatively 
lean summer term during which the 
war ended. Only two music faculty 
members and comparatively few 
music students were on campus at 
the time and the talent available 
comprised one violist, five pianists, 
a few vocal soloists, and a larger 
number who were willing to sing in 
extracurricular ensemble groups. Of 
these, the men furnished the chorus 
for the Alto Rhapsody, the women 
prepared four of the canons, and 
both joined for the Liebeslieder 
Waltzes, all prepared largely under 
student direction. The small audi- 
torium used had only one piano, so 
this was put to considerable four- 
handed use for some of the Hungar- 
tan Dances, the Schumann Varia- 
tions, the Waltzes Op. 39, and the 
Liebeslieder Waltzes, which were 
thus presented in their original and 
relatively unfamiliar forms. Student 
singers presented the alto songs with 
viola, some of the children’s songs, 
and the duets Op. 61. A member of 
the public-speaking faculty contri- 
buted some of the folk song settings, 
and an alumnus tenor assisted in the 
vocal quartet version of the Gypsy 
Songs. Thus, while relatively few 
media could be used, monotony was 
avoided as much as possible. 

The Classical Concerto series 
proved to be the longest of all, since 





it totaled eleven programs and ran 
from the fall of one year into the 
second summer session of the next. 
In it the organ was used throughout 
for accompaniment. While in one 
sense this is no substitute for an or- 
chestra, still it is far superior to a 
second piano in dynamic resources 
and tone-color contrasts. In fact most 
of the organ accompaniments were 
played directly from orchestra score 
or from second piano versions in 
which many missing sustained chords 
and countermelodies had _ been 
copied, and doublings, tremolo ef- 
fects, and octave transpositions recti- 
fied. By this means, much unhack- 
neyed literature for piano, violin, 
viola, flute, horn, trumpet, and organ 
was presented, and the pianists espe- 
cially benefited in learning to play 
with a contrasting accompaniment 
and in repertoire other than the 
usual varied program. Synchroniza- 
tion was a problem at first because 
piano, organ console, and _ organ 
pipes were all at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, but after 
some practice things went smoothly. 
There were 12 representations for 
Mozart, 6 for Bach, 4 for Handel, 
1 for Haydn, and 1 for Vivaldi, 
The Intercultural was the most 
original in plan of any of the series. 
It presented works in which a com- 
poser from one culture had found 
his inspiration in poetry, music, art, 
scenes, or ideas from another culture. 
For instance, there were American 
compositions based on Hindu poems, 
Syrian, Chinese, and American In- 
dian folk tunes, Florentine bells, and 
Balinese gamelangs. There were also 
French works based on Portuguese 
and Peruvian melodies and vocal set- 
tings of words by Madagascar poets, 
as well as a German - composed 
“Chinese Nightingale” and ‘Spanish 
Songplay.” This series aroused con- 
siderable interest and comment 
among the more world-minded mem- 
bers of the university community. 
Representatives of many different ra- 
cial groups were noted in attendance, 
including individuals who heretofore 
had not shown much interest in 
music. The music was in the main 
rather easy to prepare although some 
of it, such as the Ravel Madagascar 
songs, was quite difficult. Not all of 
it would be rated on lofty musical 
levels by critics or musicologists, but 
it represents a trend that will in- 
crease as the world becomes smaller. 
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